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LOOK   FOR   THIS   STAMP-'GEO.  S.  PARKER-DUOFOLD"-AND    DON'T    LET   IMITATIONS    DECEIVE   YOU 


Pull  a  Good  One 

When  You  Write  -or  Lend 

oA  Pen  You  Need  Not  Apologize  For 
^Nerer  Failing — cNgrer  Ailing 

With  a  Jewel-Smooth  25-\ear  Point  No  Style  of  Writing  Can  Distort 

OWN  the  classic  pen  with  which  Success  associates  and 
you'll  soon  discover  that  you'll  miss  no  lecture  notes, 
get  tests  down  on  time  and  with  ink  to  spare  for  a  few  more 
pages  of  writing  that  you  can't  anticipate. 

A  shapely  balanced  pen  that  will  help  you  give  the  world 
the  kind  of  impression  you  are  capable  of  creating  by  a  rapid, 
characterful  hand. 

A  pen  you  can  pull  out  in  public,  and  lend  without  a 
tremor,  knowing  that  the  other  man's  style  of  writing  can't 
alter  the  point  one  particle. 

A  handsome  pen  that  commands  the  world's  admiration 
wherever  its  black-tipped  lacquer-red  barrel  is  seen. 

A  pen  with  a  jewel-smooth  point  that's  guaranteed,  if  not 
mistreated, for  25  years'  WEAR — not  merely  for  mechanical 
perfection.  Hence  the  most  economical  pen  you  can  buy  as 
well  as  a  firmly  fixed  asset  on  the  balance  sheet  of  your  career. 

A  pen  you  can  fill  by  simply  pressing  a  Button  that  is 
capped  inside  the  barrel  where  it  doesn't  mar  the  beauty  or 
catch  on  the  clothing.  A  clean  pen  to  carry  and  handle  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ink-Tight  seal  achieved  by  the  '"Lucky  Curve" 
feed  and  the  double  sleeve  of  the  Duo-Sleeve  Cap. 

Any  good  pen  counter  will  sell  you  this  super-writer — 
flashing  plain  black;  or  black-tipped,  lacquer-red — the  color 
that  makes  it  hard  to  mislay. 

THE  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  Limited  •  Toronto,  Ontario 

^Manufacturers  also  ofParker  cDuofold  Pencils  to  match  the  pens,  95.50 


Duofoldi 


Made  in  Canada 
— Same  Price 
as  in  the  States 


£S**fefe 


WithThe     1$  Year  Point 


(10.50— barker  Duofold  Duette—  £8.50 

Duofold  Pen  and  Duofold  Pencil  to  match 

Flashing  black  gold  trimmed 

or  black-tipped  lacquer-red 

Satin-Lined  Gift  Case  De  Luxe  Included 
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WHY— 

Has  The  Mail  and  Empire  by  a  margin  of  more  than  14,- 
000  the  largest  morning  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Canada? 

We  believe  the  answer  is  that  Canadians    appreciate  con- 
cise,   intelligible    statements    of    fact,    honest    reporting. 
They  look  to  The  Mail  and  Empire  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours'  occurrences  in  Toronto  and  district,  in  Canada  and 
the  whole  world  over. 

They  know  that  they  will   read   fact,   not  fiction,   actual 
happenings  arranged  in  order  of  their  interest  to  thinking 
people,  not  minor   incidents   featured,    embellished    and 
romanticized  as  heart  interest  features,  while  news  of  con- 
sequence is  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

The  policy  of  The  Mail  and  Empire  is  to  print  not  all  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print,  but  all  the  news  that's  worth  print- 
ing and  to  give  this  news  prominence  in  accordance  with 
its  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader — a  policy,  the  sound- 
ness of  which  is  manifested  by  its    growing    circulation 
which  now  totals  105,279. 

Delivered  $6.00  per  year.  By  mail  $5.00  per  year.    Write  or 

Telephone  Elgin  4401  and  it  will  be  at  your 

breakfast  table  tomorrow  morning. 
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Powered  With  a  Famous   Engine 


Itie  Gold  Star dai dot  Values 


The"T-6  Special  Touring  Reo  is  shown 
below. 

Beauty  of  line  and  finish  is  supplemented 
by  many  fitments  contributing  to  com- 
fort and  completeness. 

Regular  equipment  includes  four  genuine 
balloon  tires,  steel  disc  wheels,  Moto- 
meter,  full  nickeled  radiator  with 
winged   cap,   electric   clock,   cigar  lighter. 


DECAUSE  motoring  satisfaction  is  largely  a  matter 
-*-'  of  engine  sureness,  Reo  passenger  cars  are  powered 
with  the  famous  Reo  six-cylinder  engine. 

Developed  by  Reo's  twenty  years  of  experience, — designed  for 
consistent  performance, — manufactured  (by  Reo)  for  unusual  en- 
durance,— and  standard  for  five  years, — it  is  truly  motordom's 
most    outstanding    example    of  6-cylinder    efficiency.  * 

Due  to  certain  distinctive  Reo  features,  it  is  a  marvel  of  compact- 
ness without  sacrifice  of  power;  a  conspicuous  achievement  in 
combining   lightness   of  weight   with   great   strength. 

In  the  one  engine  are  embodied  these  famous  features: 
Balanced  valve  placement  (intake  in  head,  exhaust  at  side); 
A   short   crankshaft,   supported    in    four   bearings    and   balanced   stati- 
cally and  dynamically; 

Ground  cylinders  with  aluminum  alloy  pistons  fitted  with  three 
2-piece  rings; 

Positive   oil    circulation,    with     the    flow    automatically    regulated    to 
^conform  with  engine  temperature; 
Cooling    system    sureness,    with    water    completely    surrounding    each 
cylinder  and  all  valve  chambers. 

Write  for    new    booklet 
"  The  Famous  Reo  Engine" 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

SEE  REO  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  EXHIBITION 


Windsor,  Ontario 
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On  the  Lost  Art  of  Conversation 


(CONVERSATION  at  modern  din- 
ner parties  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
a  faded  relic,  an  obsolete  divertisse- 
ment. A  sweeping  statement,  you  tell 
me.  But  it  is  so.  True  enough,  one 
hears  gossip,  the  latest  stock-market 
quotations,  odd  bits  of  scandal,  golf 
scores,  certain  features  of  motor  cars, 
adventures  in  Prohibition,  and  the  like, 
but  conversation — decidedly  no.  There 
simply  isn't  any. 

Any  consecutive  series  of  thought  is 
apparently  too  huge  an  undertaking  for 
the  diner-out  of  to-day,  and,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  will  proceed 
to  follow  those  painfully  over-worked 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  talk  names. 
Thus,  not  only  does  the  cut-and-dried 


phrase  come  prominently  into  play,  but 
the  cut-and-dried  mind,  as  well.  In- 
deed, the  whole  business  is  a  pretty 
cut-and-dried  affair.  A  few  scattered 
words  are  thrust  in  here  and  there,  but 
the  original  form  remains  precisely  the 

same.     "I  wonder  if  will  marry 

,"    "Have    you    seen    the    

lately"  or  "I  understand  that  is 

going    abroad."        '    closed    at 

ninety-five    and    seven-eights,"       "Got 

some  for  a  case,"  or  "I 

went  around  in yesterday."  Such 

are  some  of  the  diverting  morsels  one 
gleans.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  plenty  of 
talk.  Oceans  of  it.  But  not  a  teeny, 
weeny  breath  of  conversation. 

— John  Torcross. 


Men  About  Town 

The  Lad  who  always  says:     "Glad  I  ran  into  you  old  man." 


The  Recital 

I-JERE  we  have  a  recital. 

Who  is  the  fat  lady  on  the  plat- 
form? 

She  is  the  ar-tist. 

Hush,  now  she  is  beginning. 

Ooh,  what  is  she  crying  for? 

She  is  not  crying,  she  is  sing-ing. 

There,  she  has  finished. 

O,  hear  the  applause.      Why  do  they 
applaud? 

They    applaud    so    that    she    will    sing 
again. 

Do  they  mean  it? 

Of  course  they  do  not  mean  it 

What  are  they  walking  out  for? 

Because  she  is  going  to  sing  again. 

G— G— G 

She  turned  her  back  on  love,  so  she 
got  it  in  the  neck. 

G— G— G 
Two  types  of  women  will   be  hap- 
piest single:  (1  )  Those  who  never  fall 
in  love.      (2)   Those  who  fall  in  love 
every  other  day. 
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Popular  Beliefs 

(That,  besides  being  popular,  are,  in 
the   main,   true) 

The  belief  that  great  quantities  of 
plum  pudding  are  apt  to  produce  indi- 
gestion. 

The  belief  that  many  so-called  oil 
stocks   are   out-and-out   swindles. 

The  belief  that  the  divorce  rate  in 
the  United  States  is  an  appalling  one. 

The  belief  that  traveling  salesmen 
possess  an  enormous  number  of  "off 
color"   anecdotes. 

The  belief  that  those  females  who 
bedeck  the  verandas  of  summer  hotels 
are  great  gossips. 

The  belief  that  the  tired  business 
man  now  and  then  enjoys  "stepping 
out"  with  the  "boys." 

The  belief  that  most  actors  are  al- 
ways "broke." 

The  belief  that  one  gets  pickled 
after  drinking  large  quantities  of 
liquor. 

The  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to 
purchase  good  seats  at  the  box  office 
of  any  play  that  is  a  success. 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  lying  about  golf  scores. 

The  belief  that  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
teeming  with  penniless  titled  foreigners 
who  have  come  over  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  marrying  native  heiresses. 

The  belief  that  there  is  an  occasion- 
al deception  practised  in  the  antique 
furniture   business. 

The  belief  that  there  are  far  fewer 
cold  shower  baths  actually  taken  than 
reported. 

The  belief  that  the  average  small 
boy  is  up  to  all  varieties  of  mischief. 

The  belief  that  the  business  of  get- 
ing  dressed  in  an  upper  berth  is  no 
frolic.  — Charles   C.   Shaw. 


"And  then,  my  dear,  she  Wrote  me  the  most  insulting  letter  and  I  admit  I  was 
going  to  say  something  pretty  nasty  but  then  I  remembered  that  I  Was  a  lady 
so  I  just  Wrote,    'You  go  to  Hell,'    dignified-like  at  the  bottom  of  her  letter  and 

sent  it  back  to  her." 


If  the  Men  Who  Wrote  the  Movie  Subtitles  Went  in  for  Advertising 


We   Might   Expect   Something  Like    This 

"Into  each  world-weary  heart  there  is  a  vague,  un- 
satisfied longing  for  a  handsome,  nickel-plated  lawn 
mower  such  as  this.     $1  3.56  net." 

"Now  arrives  the  breathlessly-awaited  fire  sale  of 
butterfly-like  D.V.B.'s  at  $1.98." 

"Here  vagrant  breezes  lull  the  colorful  pines  with 
their  never-ceasing  whispers.  Board  $12.50  per  week 
with  union  bath." 

"Even    as   the   stern   realities  of   life   curb   the   hopes 


and  dreams  in  the  soul  of  Youth,  so  our  imported  rub- 
ber hairnets  will  curb  your  wayward  tresses." 

"John  Williams  was  the  sort  of  man  who  always 
remembered  an  enemy  and  never  forgot  a  friend.  Hadi- 
son   Prims'  memory  course  made  him  that  way." 

"Dead!  Never  again  to  walk  through  mossy  dells, 
to  bask  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  to  scun^  delici- 
ously  toward  a  waiting  meal.  Dead — all  dead! 
Skinner's  fly,  flea,  roach  and  gnat  powder  did  the 
trick!"  — T.  S.  Repplier. 
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while  Smythe  was  carefully  negotiating 
the  three  blocks  of  tangled  traffic  that 
lay  between  his  office  and  the  station 
(a  thing  that  usually  occupied  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  hours),  or  waiting  on 
the  platform  until  he  should  find  a 
train  that  would  stop  long  enough  to 
allow  one  to  board  it  in  safety  (one 
should  never  get  on  or  off  a  car  that 
is  in  motion,  you  know),  Mrs.  Smythe 
-would  be  sterilizing  the  water,  treat- 
ing the  potatoes  with  formalin  against 
scab,  examining  the  meat  for  cysts, 
looking  out  for  the  proper  types  and 
numbers  of  vitamins  in  the  salad,  cal- 
culating the  calories  in  the  dessert,  and 
so  on,  at  home.  And  when  finally 
they  did  sit  down  to  meat,  there  were 
always  the  dangers  of  over-eating  to 
he  considered — high  blood  pressure, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  measles, 
and  leprosy. 

So  with  their  life  in  general — their 
prudence  prevented  them  from  having 
any  kind  of  a  good  time.  They  never 
set  out  their  tomato  plants  in  spring  for 
fear  of  frost.  They  never  went  on 
picnics  for  fear  of  rain.  They  never 
ate  ice  cream  for  fear  of  germs.  They 
never  used  their  radio  for  fear  of  light- 
ning. Such  caution  could  have  but 
one  outcome.  It  had  it.  In  the  third 
year  of  their  married  life  Smythe  died, 
presumably  of  old  age — although  his 
birth  certificate  showed  that  he  had 
put  in  but  thirty  years  at  the  business 
of  death-dodging. 

Here  an  unforeseen  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself  —  the  doctors  could  not 
find  anything  to  put  down  on  Smythe's 
burial  certificate  as  a  cause  for  death. 
The  closest  microscopical  examination 
of  his  innards  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
bacillus — or  anything  upon  which  an 
organism  could  have  lived.  Smythe 
had  not  been  troubled  with  pyorrhoea. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  would  go 
to  show  that  he  had  been  hit  anywhere 
with  a  blunt  instrument.  If  the  victim 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  grasping  high- 
power  transmission  cables,  or  of  tak- 
ing arsenic  in  his  tea,  it  would  have 
been  different.  But  he  had  not. 
Smythe  had  led  such  a  staid  and 
sterile  life  that  these  ordinary  excuses 
would  not  do.  And  the  Undertakers' 
Union  refused  to  consider  him  dead 
enough  for  burial  unless  a  proper  cer- 
tificate were  forthcoming. 

(Continued  on  page  25.) 


"That  young  man  stays  to  an  unearthly  hour  every  night, 
mother  say  about  it?" 

"Well,  dad,  mother  says  men  haven't  altered  a  hit" 


What  does  your 


Men  Never  Understand 

By  Helen  Hysell 


I  KNOW  as  I  stand  here  before  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  foggy 
night  and  down  into  the  motor  filled 
street — I  know  that  something  must 
have  happened  to  you.  I  leave  the 
window  and  pace  the  room,  nervously 
lifting  and  replacing  the  various  gifts 
that  you  have  showered  upon  me,  each 
with  a  word  of  love. 

I  look  again  and  again  at  the  drag- 
ging hands  of  the  clock.  I  strain  to 
hear  your  step  upon  the  stairs.  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  will  never  again 
come  to  me — yet  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  at  this  moment  lying  injured  in 
a  hospital — perhaps  you  are  dead. 

I  know  as  I  try  frantically  to  still 
my    fears  —  to   reason    myself   out   of 


horror  of  my  life  if  you  were  gone — 
I  know  that  when  you  come — and  you 
will  come,  punctuality  has  never  been 
one  of  your  virtues — I  know  that  I 
shall  fly  into  a  rage.  I  shall  tell  you 
that  I  hate  you,  that  I  had  hoped  you 
were  dead,  that  I  gloried  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  living  without  you  and  that 
I  never  want  to  see  you  again. 

I  know  that  I  will  say  these  things 
in  order  to  hurt  you — that  they  will 
hurt  you,  even  though  you  do  not  be- 
lieve them. 

And  never  will  you — nor  will  any 
other  man — understand  that  it  makes 
a  woman  frightfully  angry  to  be  fright- 
ened needlessly. 
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Profile  and  Full  Face 

CHE  was  a  beautiful  woman. 

So  Houston  thought  as  he  stared  at  her  profile. 
She  was  in  a  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre;  the 
outline  of  her  face  and  head  was  sharp  against  the  black 
coat  of  the  man  who  sat  beyond  her.  She  appeared 
to  be  about  twenty-five. 

The  blue-fox  collar  of  her  huge  fur  cloak  drooped 
over  one  shoulder,  concealing  her  to  the  chin,  yet  not 
obscuring  her  profile.  Houston  gazed  at  her  hair,  jet- 
black  with  dark  blue  lights  in  it,  a  forehead  white  and 
smooth,  a  nose  straight  and  alluringly  tip-tilted,  a  mouth 
that  blossomed  enticingly  red. 

His  artist's  soul  desired  that  profile ;  his  fingers 
twitched  to  draw  it.  Her  eyes  seemed  visioning  dreams; 
the  upward  lift  of  her  head  was  like  the  sweetness  of 
honeysuckle  after  a  spring  rain.  Enchanted,  enthralled, 
Houston  fumbled  for  his  opera  glasses.  Such  beauty  was 
like  a  bribe  to  a  prohibition  agent — irresistible ;  like  a 
new  circuit  of  an  enthusiastic  radio  experimenter — infinite- 
ly desirable ;  like  a  chorus  girl's  kiss  to  a  middle-aged 
millionaire — thrilling. 

Houston  focussed  the  opera  glasses,  just  as  the 
woman  turned  and  faced  him.  He  groaned.  Two 
lines  ran  down  from  each  side  of  her  nose  to  the  couple 
of  chins  that  were  now  exposed  by  the  dropping  of  her 
fur  cloak.  Her  jaw  was  square,  like  the  bow  of  a  ferry 
boat;  her  cheeks  billowed  far  to  the  left  and  right,  mak- 
ing her  eyes  seem  too  close  together.  She  was  in  the 
flabby  forties. 

"She  was  a  beautiful  woman,"  murmured  Houston 
with  a  sigh — "twenty  years  ago." 

— George  B.  Jenkins  Jr. 


Soccer   Term: 

Centre  Forward. 


lure  was  illustrated  with  slides. 


At  the  Dance 

"P  ECLINING  in  a  box,  overlooking  the  ballroom,  the 
dear  little  old  lady  viewed  the  joyful  couples  as 
they  whirled  to  the  strain  of  an  ancient  waltz.  It  was  a 
melody  that  conjured  up  distant  memories,  and  recalled 
those  days  when  she,  herself,  was  a  crinolined  debutante, 
and  pirouetted  to  the  polka  with  a  dashing  youth  clad 
in  velvet  and  brocade.  But  had  times  changed  much? 
she  wondered,  and,  glancing  about  her,  she  beheld  a 
handsome  young  beau  bowing  gracefully  and  presenting 
some  favor,  no  doubt,  to  his  fair  companion.  Yes,  the 
world  was  still  a  delightful  place,  reflected  the  little  old 
lady  as  she  blinked  her  poor,  dim  eyes. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  handsome  young 
beau  was  nothing  more  than  a  Lithuathian  menial  await- 
ing the  hostess's  signature  to  the  exorbitant  supper  bill. 

— John  Torcross. 
G— G— G 

There  are  eight  million  pairs  of  silk  hose  in  the  United 
States  right  now,  declares  a  pronouncement  by  the  Phoenix 
people. 

That's  all  very  well,  but  we  Missourians,  you  know- — 
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As  the  SMOKE  of  Battle  Cleared 

By  J.  E.  McDougall 

ARGUMENT:— 

From  the  Society  columns  of  the  Daily  Press: 

Miss  Annabel  Blaine  has  returned  to  town  after  spending  two 
weeks  at  the  jolly  house  party  given  by  Mrs.  George  Ham- 
mond for  her  charming  debutante  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at  their 
beautiful  summer  residence,  "Lodgecliffe,"  in  Lake  Rousseau. 


Miss  Annabel  Blaine   to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Hammond. 
Darling  Betty, 

I  simply  can't  get  over  the  wonder- 
ful two  weeks  I  have  just  spent. 
Really  dear,  I  admire  your  courage  in 
taking  on  such  a  big  job  as  a  house- 
party  for  a  bunch  of  junior  bandits 
[ike  yours  truly  and  her  young  play- 
mates. 

I  was  so  thrilled  to  meet  "Buzz," 
too, — especially  after  hearing  so  much 
about  him  from  you  at  school.  As 
you  say,  he  probably  has  changed  a 
bit.  Still,  really  and  truly  I  think  he's 
awfully  cute  and  you're  certainly  a 
lucky  girl. 

So  many  of  the  girls  are  marrying 
homely  men  these  days!  It  seems  to 
be  quite  the  thing  and  I  feel  awfully 
out  of  it  with  only  Tommy,  whom 
everybody  says  is  so  frightfully  hand- 
some. I  declare,  I  sometimes  wish  he 
were  a  little  bald  or  something,  so  I 
could  be  in  the  swim  so  to  speak.  By 
the  way.  Angel,  my  hairdresser  says 
she  has  a  perfect  hair  restorer,  all  her 
own  make  and  not  expensive  either. 
I'll  send  her  name  to  "Buzz"  if  you 
like,  dear. 

You've  no  idea  how  hard  it  was  to 
tear  myself  away  at  the  dock.  So 
many  darling  people!  Charlie  Mor- 
gan was  very  nice  all  the  way  down 
to  the  city,  and  tried  his  best  to  cheer 
me  up,  cracking  jokes  with  the  porter 
and  so  on.  When  we  got  to  Allan- 
dale  he  disappeared  into  the  smoker 
with  a  friend  and  didn't  turn  up  till 
we  got  to  the  station  and  he  had  to  be 
helped  a  little  then.  All  the  fish 
aren't  in  Muskoka,  are  they,  dear? 

Well,  honey  lamb,  give  my  love  to 
your  dear  mother  and  tell  her  I'm  sit- 
ting down  here  all  alone,  with  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  Lodgecliffe  but  a 
lone  mosquito  in  my  bedroom. 
Ever  thine, 

Annabel. 


P.S.  Since  I  got  back  I've  been 
out  every  night  with  Sammy  Clarke 
from  Ottawa,  who  is  really  the  best 
looking  thing!  He  has  the  darlingest 
Stutz.      Wish  you  were  here! 

A.   B. 
Miss  Annabel  Blaine   to   Miss   Cecily 

Baxter. 
Dear  Cie, 

Back  in  town!  What  a  relief! 
Two  weeks  of  the  smile  that  doesn't 
dare  come  off  has  ruined  my  erstwhile 
beauty.  For  the  next  month  my  ex- 
pression will  be  the  one  affected  by  the 
right  hand  mask  on  the  theatre  pro- 
grams. 

What  a  party!  I  arrived  at  the 
dock  in  a  cloudburst  and  that  ass, 
Betty's  brother,  met  me  in  a  canoe! 
Can  you  beat  it?  My  georgette  (the 
one  I  got  in  New  York  when  we  went 
over  with  the  Thompsons)  was  a  sight! 
And  when  we  got  to  the  house  they 
had  the  nerve  to  show  me  my  room — 
all  unfinished  boards  and  spider  webs. 
Not  a  drop  of  running  water  in  the 
p'ace  except  through  the  ceiling  over 
my  pillow.      It  was  too  much ! 

By  the  Waters  of  Muskoka  sat  I 
down  and  wept! 

I  would  have  said  something  to 
Betty  but,  honestly,  I'm  afraid  of  her. 
You  know  what  a  tongue  she  has. 

You  should  have  seen  the  crowd 
that  were  there.  The  boys  were  all 
Jack's  friends  that  he'd  met  at  college 
or  a  lumber  camp  or  somewhere.  The 
only  half-way  decent  one  was  an 
American  from  the  South  somewhere. 
He  made  love  like  a  South  American, 
and  you  know  how  tippy  those  canoes 
are.  He  had  won  all  the  life  saving 
diplomas  and  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  on  me.  I 
feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  poor  kid, 
though.  He  doesn't  know  I'm  en- 
gaged. 

'Member  how  Betty  used  to  rave 
about  her  "Buzz-Buzz,"  how  he  ought 


to  be  in  the  movies?  Well,  I  met  him. 
Honestly,  honey,  if  he  ever  got  into 
the  movies  Ben  Turpin  wouldn't 
stand  a  chance!  Betty  really  de- 
serves better.  She's  not  such  a  bad 
looking  girl,  you  know.  If  it  wasn't 
for  her  teeth. 

Well,  ta  ta,  dear,  I'm  certainly 
looking  forward  to  the  house  party  at 
your  place  next  month.  Be  sure  to 
wire  me  what  train  to  take. 

Goodnight,    Beloved, 

Anna. 
Mrs.  George  Hammond  to  her  Sister. 
Dear  Freda, 

Do  you  suppose  you  could  find 
room  on  your  island  for  a  poor  broken 
woman?  The  invaders  have  evacu- 
ated the  stronghold,  but  they  haven't 
left  much. 

Betty  is  engaged.  I  suppose  this 
is  old  news  to  you  as  everybody  here 
seemed  to  know  about  it  long  before 
George  and  I  found  out  by  accident. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  when  Betty  and 
her  "Buzz-Buzz"  (he  has  another 
name. which  I  suppose  I'll  be  told  be- 
fore the  wedding)  managed  to  get 
storm-bound  together  on  the  small 
island  opposite  the  house.  About  three 
a.m.  I  began  to  get  nervous  when  Bet- 
ty's little  friend,  Annabel  Blaine  (her 
mother  was  a  Carberry — from  Cal- 
gary, you  know)  said,  "Oh,  but  Mrs. 
Hammond,  they're  all  right.  They've 
lit  a  fire  to  show  they're  alive  and 
happy." 

"But  my  dear  child,"  I  said,  "I 
can't  think  it's  proper!" 

At  that  she  looked  at  me  in  the  most 
innocent  fashion  and  said,  "Oh,  but 
of  course  that's  all  right  seeing  they're 
engaged!" 

I  really  don't  know  what  this  age 
is  coming  to. 

I  will   be  so  glad  to  see  you  both 
again.      I    have   taken   a    room   at   the 
Rest  Home  for  the  two  weeks  following 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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QTfje  Canadian  Ismail  Coton 


If  it  is  east  of  Port  Arthur  it  was  already  a  settlement 
in  1  790  and  is  proud  of  it.  If  it  is  west  of  Port  Arthur 
it  was  open  prairie  in  1  890  and  is  proud  of  it. 

It  has  a  main  street  too  long  for  its  size  and  more 
branches  of  banks  than  seem  necessary.  It  has  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  Gyro,  Lions  and  Boosters  Clubs,  and  the  only 
business  man  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of 
them  is  the  sad  looking  proprietor  of  the  Busy  Bee  who 
six  years  ago  on  being  assured  by  false  friends  that  he 
would  certainly  be  elected  to  Ottawa,  ran — was  snowed 
under  and  has  ever  since  seen  the  world  through  the  blue 
spectacles  of  disillusionment. 

It  has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  trying  to 
make  the  town  a  centre  for  the  silk  industry  or  the 
automobile  manufacturing  industry  or  the  furniture  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  persuading  the  town  to 
assist  new  manufacturers:  the  town  is  eager  to  gamble 
and  guarantees  the  new  manufacturers'  bond  issues  with 
pleasure. 

It  has  a  park  in  its  middle  and  a  bandstand  in  the 
middle  of  the  park  where  the  regimental  band  gives  noisy 
concerts  on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  town  has  one  undisputed  millionaire  and  from 
four  to  six  other  "rich  men."  The  millionaire  is  seldom 
at   home    and    except    for    an    occasional    lavish    gift    to 


something  or  other  is  almost  never  heard  from.  The 
"rich  men"  are  always  in  evidence.  Unlike  the  mil- 
lionaire they  are  very  democratic  and  know  everybody 
in  town.  A  particular  one  of  them  has  been  seen  in- 
toxicated on  the  street  by  practically  every  adult  inhab- 
itant of  the  town  at  one  time  or  another.  Other  men 
in  town  with  similar  habits  are  ostracized  by  the  women 
of  the  place ;  this  one,  however,  is  treated  with  toler- 
ance and,  when  sober,  with  respect. 

The  town  has  a  club,  to  which  all  the  bankers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  manufacturers  and  some  of  the  merchants 
belong.  The  fortunes  of  the  club  rise  and  fall  with  the 
varying  liquor  laws  which  come  and  go. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  town  is  unique.  Either 
it  has  the  best  band  in  the  country,  or  a  champion 
hockey  team,  or  a  University  or  something.  Citizens  of 
the  town  seldom  fail  to  mention  their  particular  distinc- 
tion when  speaking  to  outsiders  and,  in  fact,  residents  of 
other  towns  usually  concede  them  their  honor  when 
speaking  of  the  town. 

The  town  grew  rapidly  between  1905  and  1915. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  reputed  to  have  the  same  popu- 
lation as  at  the  latter  date,  though  some  of  the  residents 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  it  is  slightly  less. 

However,  the  town  is  undismayed.  It  is  Canadian. 
It  has  great  hopes  for  the  future. 
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dotage  Canabten 

ON  ACCEPTING 
INVITATIONS 
A  CCEPTING  invitations  is  certain- 
ly  a   thoroughly   ticklish  business. 
And  a  very  perilous  one,  as  well.    One 
can  not  be  too  careful  about  it.      In- 
deed, even  the  most  cautious  will  often 
err.      Many   an  acceptance   of  an   in- 
vitation has  completely   altered  a  per- 
son's life.     One  must  look  alive.    One 
must  have  a  care. 

Of  course  there  are  many  kinds 
and  conditions  of  invitations — invita- 
tions to  lunch,  to  tea,  to  dinner,  to 
dance,  to  spend  the  week  end,  to  go 
abroad,  to  take  a  trip  around  the 
world,  to  join  a  club,  to  become  a 
patron  of  a  museum,  to  marry  .  .  . 
However,  it  is  the  first  group  that  we 
particularly  have  in  mind,  i.e. :  to 
lunch,  to  tea,  to  dinner  —  simple 
enough  sounding  phrases  in  themselves, 
yet  what  hidden  dangers  lurk  within ! 
How  many  an  unfortunate  hour  that 
reckless  reply:  "I'd  be  delighted  to" 
has  cost  us!  How  many  a  moment 
of  misery! 

"Won't  you  dine  with  us  on  the 
twenty-second?"  inquires  a  cooing 
voice  over  the  telephone,  and,  before 
we  realize  it,  we  find  ourselves  splut- 
tering and  stammering,  "Why — er — 
ah — the — er — twenty-second  ?  Well 
— er — you  see — why — er — why,  yes 
— yes,  of  course.  We'd — er — be  de- 
lighted to."  That  unhappy  answer. 
What  it  has  roped  us  in  for!  What 
it  has  symbolized!  But  it  is  our  own 
fault.  We  ought  to  be  more  discreet, 
in  the  first  place. 

"We're  very  sorry,"  should  be  our 
opening  remark,  "but  we  already  have 
an  engagement  for  that  date.  Yes,  the 
twenty-second.  Of  course,  we'll  do 
our  best  to  get  out  of  it,  but  we  really 
can't  say  for  certain.  May  we  let 
you  know  all  about  it  to-morrow?  Yes, 
to-morrow." 

Thus  there  is  time  to  reflect,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  prepare.  Then,  if  after 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  the  prospect  looks 
promising,  we  may  conscientiously  ac- 
cept. After  all,  when  the  day  finally 
arrives,  we  can  always  invent  some 
plausible  excuse  out  of  it,  if  some- 
thing better  turns  up. 

— John  Torcross. 


TO  CYNICISM 

"Don't  you  know!"  thundered  the 
Public  School  Inspector  to  an  errant 
pupil,  "that  a  preposition  is  something 
that  you  should  NEVER  end  a  sen- 
tence with?" 

"It's  a  mistake  that  I've  constantly 
warned  him  against,"  smugly  remarked 
the  Public  School  Teacher. 

And  the  potentially  intellectual  soul 
of  the  child  fled,  shrieking,  down  the 
high  road  to  Cynicism.  — Spook. 

NO  USE 

All  my  life  I  have  been  crusading 
against  the  institution  which  I  most  de- 


plore, the  Bachelor  Girl.  I  have  made 
thrilling  speeches,  resorted  to  bribery 
and  threats  against  this  annoying  phen- 
omenon, but  it's  no  use.  No  one  of 
them  will  marry  me. 

THE  LUCKY  WINNER 

After  searching  the  literary  output 
of  the  nine  provinces  for  the  best  go- 
gettem  bit  of  writing  born  during  the 
month  of  August,  Goblin  awards  its 
first  prize,  a  sheepskin  beehive,  to  a 
Toronto  dealer  in  photographic  sup- 
plies for  the  following  effort: 

ARE  YOUR  KODAKS  EMPTY? 
FIL'M. 


<f« 
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I.  I  worshipped  Elsie;  in  fact,  it 
was  my  intention  to  propose  to  her.  I 
had  selected  the  date  on  which  I  would 
ask  her  the  important  question.  One 
week  before  that  date,  I  introduced  to 
Elsie  the  man  whom  I  had  planned 
to  ask  to  be  the  best  man  at  the  wed- 
ding. They  eloped  twenty-four  hours 
later. 

II.  Ruth  was  an  extremely  prim- 
looking  lassie.  When  our  acquaint- 
ance first  started,  I  barely  escaped 
murmuring  several  rather  zippy 
phrases,  caught  myself  on  the  verge  of 
repeating  a  rather  risque  yarn.  On 
the  way  home  from  the  theatre  one 
night,  we  found  a  hip  flask  that  some 
one  had  left  in  the  taxi.  She  gulped 
three-fourths  of  the  alleged  whiskey, 
sang  several  army  songs,  and  used  lan- 
guage that  made  the  taxi  chauffeur 
blush. 

III.  Long  before  I  was  sure  of 
her  last  name,  Eloise  thought  that  I 
had  serious  intentions.  Acting  upon 
this  assumption,  she  began  buying  her 
trousseau,    informing    the    storekeepers 


that  they  should  send  the  bills  to  me. 
After  the  seventeenth  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, not  to  mention  less  mentionable 
items,  I  knew  that  I  had  no  intentions 
at  all.  . 

IV.  Thelma  had  a  snappy  line  of 
talk,  trim  ankles,  a  cunning  chuckle. 
I  envisioned  her  opposite  me  at  meals 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  One  evening 
she  invited  me  to  her  home  for  dinner, 
proudly  announcing  that  she  planned 
to  cook  it  herself.  The  soup  was  cold; 
the  fish  was  underdone ;  the  meat  was 
burnt;  I  found  a  long  hair  in  the 
dessert. 

V.  Cora  really  appreciated  my 
many  good  qualities.  From  her  I  got 
appreciation,  encouragement,  sym- 
pathy. Never  before  or  since  have  I 
met  such  an  enthusiastic  listener.  When 
I  felt  weary,  tired,  depressed;  when  I 
wished  to  tell  of  a  clever  thing  I  had 
done ;  when  I  wished  to  be  amused,  I 
sought  Cora.  It  was  after  we  had  pur- 
chased the  marriage  license  and  were 
en  route  to  the  minister  that  she  was 
arrested  for  bigamy. 
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Stout  Lady:     "I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  it — the  doctors  can  I  do  anything." 

Health  Enthusiast:  "There's  only  one  thing  to  do — exercises!  Lie  flat  on  your  back,  arms  outstretched,  throw 
up  your  toes  to  meet  the  fingers,  three  or  four  times  morning  and  night.  I  know,  I  lost  pounds.  You  11  find  you've 
gone  down  about  a  hundred  pounds  when  you're  through." 


Villanelle  of  a  Boarding  House  Breakfast 

HPHERE  will  be  ham  and  eggs  I  know 
And  some  digestive  breakfast  food; 
The  milk  will  be  as  pale  as  snow. 

I  smell  the  kitchen  smells  below; 
I  hear  the  pantry  chatter  rude. 
There  will  be  ham  and  eggs  I  know. 

Most  potent  odors  like  a  blow 
Shatter  the  crystal  of  my  mood, — 
The  milk  will  be  as  pale  as  snow. 

Oh,  I  would  taste  fastidious  roe, 
Ravish  the  dainty  pheasant's  brood! 
There  will  be  ham  and  eggs  I  know. 

The  cream  I  crave  should  scarcely  flow, 
By  crimson  blushing  berries  woo'd! 
The  milk  will  be  as  pale  as  snow. 

I  dream  of  some  seraglio 
Where  only  food  ambrosial's  chew'd 
But  there'll  be  ham  and  eggs  I  know; 
The  milk  will  be  as  pale  as  snow! 

— Stephen  Moon. 


The  Proposal 

T^ED  had  proposed;  he  was  waiting  for  her  answer. 
Alicia  looked  dreamily  into  the  crackling  wood 
fire ;  flickering  lights  played  upon  her  jaunty  chin,  were 
reflected  from  her  reflective  eyes,  gave  a  purple  tinge 
to  her  blue-black  hair.  An  echo  of  a  smile  purred  upon 
her  lips  as  she  hesitated. 

She  was  thinking:  "Ted  is  handsome,  and  I  really 
should  feel  flattered.  His  father  owns  a  bank ;  Ted 
drives  a  car  well ;  he  ought  to  show  me  lots  of  good 
times  this  winter  if  I  accept  him.  I've  been  trying  to 
coax  him  into  proposing  for  months — now  that  he's  done 
it,  I'm  disappointed — somehow!" 

Aloud  she  said:  "This  is — so  unexpected,  but — 
yes!" 

After  he  had  stammered  the  halting  proposal,  Ted 
grinned  inwardly,  though  a  bit  of  him  was  frightened. 
As  Alicia   hesitated,   calmness  came   to  him. 

He  thought:  "She  did  everything  but  ask  me  her- 
self, so  I  had  to  come  through  with  it.  But  I  don't 
want  to  marry  her — ever  since  she  started  vamping  me, 
I've  been  dodging.  Well,  she's  rather  pretty,  fairly 
pleasant,  nice  looking  enough  to  drag  around  for  a  time, 
but — I'll  fix  up  a  quarrel  with  her  in  about  a  month!" 

Aloud  he  said:  "You — you  have  made  me — glor- 
iously  happy!"  — Ceo.   B.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
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This  is  written  as  a  tribute  to  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  individual  who 
had  charge  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  Annual  Toronto  Police  Games.  I 
don't  know  who  he  is,  but  as  a  student 
of  human  weaknesses  and  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Salesmanship,  he's  a  world- 
beater. 

I  may  say  that,  for  several  reasons 
which  need  not  appear  here,  I  make 
it  a  general  rule  not  to  attend  Police 
Games.  It  naturally  follows  that  I 
don't  usually  buy  tickets  for  the  af- 
fairs. But  though  I  didn't  attend  the 
Police  Games  this  year,  I  was  the 
owner  of  a  perfectly  good  ticket  for 
same,  for  which  I  gave  twenty-five 
cents  cold  cash.  And  for  this  I  have 
to  thank  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  conceived  the  Big  Idea  of 
having  the  tickets  in  question  peddled 
by  regular  police  constables  dressed 
in  full  uniform.  FULL  UNIFORM, 
mind  you — no  banner,  band  or  badge 
about  them  to  announce  their  mission 
— just  their  ordinary,  every-day  blue 
pinching-suits,  and  nothing  more. 
Nothing  unusual,  you  say?  Well, 
witness  the  result. 

I  recall  that  Contentment  fairly  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  of  our  little 
office  that  fateful  morning.  I  can  re- 
member feeling  it  seep  into  my  soul, 
and  being  conscious  of  further  mani- 
festations of  its  presence  in  Kilgour's 
cheerful  humming;  in  the  stenograph- 
er's beatific  smile;  and  in  the  toneless 
but  happy  whistling  of  Edgar  the 
Office-boy.  A  quartette  more  at 
peace  with  the  world  were  hard  to 
find. 

Then,  without  warning,  the  door 
opened  and  a  Big  Cop  walked  in. 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  sun,  and 
the  contentment  ran   out  of   my  being 


Conscience- 


nclair 

like  quicksilver.  Kilgour's  humming 
ended  in  a  querulous  gulp;  the  stenog- 
rapher's smile  faded.  Edgar's  whist- 
ling terminated  abruptly  and  his  face 
took  on  the  cheerful  expression  of  a 
murderer  meeting  his  victim's  twin 
brother  in  a  graveyard  at  midnight. 

A  rush  past  the  Man  in  Blue  was 
out  of  the  question.  A  leap  from  the 
window  meant  a  ninety-foot  crash  to 
the  pavement  below.  We  could  only 
watch  and  wait,  wondering  frantically 
the  while  what  sinister  purpose  lay 
behind  his  untimely  visit.  Had  some- 
one recognized  me  that  night  when  I 
stepped  out  of  Giovanni's  just  ten  min- 
utes before  the  Dry  Squad  stepped 
in?  Had  some  prying  authority  de- 
tected an  empty  in  my  ash-can  and 
demanded  a  search  of  my  flat? — and 
so  on.  What  the  delinquencies  of  my 
companions  were,  I  know  not,  but  their 
countenances  clearly  bespoke  mental 
anguish  of  a  most  acute  variety. 

At  long,  long  last  the  constable 
spoke. 

As  the  sight  of  the  sun  bursting 
through  clouds  and  spilling  its  golden 
radiance  on  the  rain-weary  land  be- 
low; as  the  song  of  the  world  outside 
falling  on  the  ears  of  the  convict  when 
the  great  gates  swing  open  to  set  him 
free;  as — but  what's  the  use? — the 
cleverest  pen  in  Christendom  could  not 
adequately  metamorphize  the  music  of 
that  constable's  words  as  he  told  us 
his  only  desire  was  to  sell  us  each  a 
ticket  to  the  Annual  Police  Games. 

I  was  first  to  reach  him — first  to 
press  the  quarter  into  his  hand.  Kil- 
gour  was  a  warm  second,  and  gave 
him  a  cigar.  The  stenographer  was 
quite  late,  but  the  smile  she  gave  him 
as  she  pulled  an  imaginary  thread  from 
his  collar  would  have  turned  the  head 
of  an  iron  statue.  Edgar  also  ran. 
There  was  much  gayety  —  laughter, 
merry  quips,  nudging  in  ribs  and  clap- 
ping on  backs.  Then,  with  a  beam- 
ing smile  to  each  of  us,  the  Man  in 
Blue  departed,  leaving  us  gazing 
somewhat  sheepishly  at  the  little  yel- 
low tickets  which  we  wouldn't,  and 
didn't,  use,  but  which,  nevertheless,  he 


had  managed  to  sell  us  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  no  greater  effort  than  was 
necessitated  by  the  simple  asking  of 
the  question. 

And  that's  why  I  say  that  the 
genius  who  sent  the  Man  in  Blue 
round  IN  UNIFORM  is  wasting  time 
working  for  the  municipality.  His 
proper  position  is  behind  the  Sales 
Manager's  Desk  in  a  Million-Dollar 
Corporation.  No  matter  what  they 
paid  him,  he'd  be  worth  more! 

G— G— G 

Extracts  From  the  Social 
Column 

//  George  Washington  had  written  it. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  deBruno 
Airedale,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
so,  gathered  at  the  Airedale  residence, 
2  Dogwood  drive,  yesterday.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  Airedale 
who  had  been  away  visiting  the  boot- 
leggers at  Daschund  Point.  Mrs. 
Airedale  received  the  guest  of  honor 
with  four  dinner  plates  and  a  polished 
brickbat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
festivities  writs  and  notices  of  separa- 
tion were  served. 

Col.  Four-Bottle  Dewar,  of  the 
Scotch    Highballers,   is   still   drunk. 

—J.A.C. 


The  Ingenue 

r\  who  is  the  sweet  young  thing? 

O,  she  is  the  ingenue  in  the  play. 
She  looks  very  innocent,  does  she  not? 
Yes,  she  does. 
I  wonder  where  she  lives? 
She  lives  on   Riverside  Drive. 
Well,  does  she  sing  in  the  play? 
No,  she  does  not  sing. 
Does  she  dance? 
No,  she  does  not  dance. 
Can  she  act? 
No,  she  cannot  act. 
Then  in  what  way  is  she  clever? 
Don't  be  silly! 
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A  Few  Week-End  Recollections 


the 
the 


T^HE  shadeless  windows  in  the  Blue  Room  at 
Dradley-Jones's  ...  the  golf  conversation  at 
Burbankton's  .  .  .  the  non-alcoholic  cocktails  at  the 
Forrester's  ...  the  lumpy  tennis  court  at  the  De 
Laney's  ...  the  unfriendly  watch  dog  at  the  Mil- 
worth's  .  .  .  the  glazed  pillow  cases  at  the  Tiffbank's 
...  the  incomplete  decks  of  cards  at  the  Clarkhaven's 
.  .  .  the  epigrams  in  the  guest  book  at  the  Larabee's 
...  the  mosquitos  on  the  sleeping-porch  at  the  Herring- 
ford's  .  .  .  the  stuffed  atter,  under  glass,  at  the  Cobble- 
ham's  .  .  .  the  home-brew  at  the  Guzzleton's  .  .  . 
the  diamond-studded  soup  spoons  at  the  Gil  fisher's  .  .  . 
the  bumpy  billiard  table  at  the  Huffleigh's  .  .  .  the 
tuneless  piano  at  the  Wilkin-Borden's  ...  the  plush- 
covered  furniture  at  the  Brindlescythe's  .  .  .  the  scald- 
ing "cold"  water  in  the  bathroom  at  the  Plunkett's 
.  .  .  the  "haunted"  attic  at  the  Ferringdale's  .  .  .  the 
treacherous  hammock  on  the  veranda  at  the  Goring- 
Selby's  .  .  .  the  local  bootlegger  who  always  arrived 
after  breakfast  at  the  Rangerton's  .  .  .  the  1912 
phonograph  records  at  the  Fitz-Thompson's  .  .  .  the 
whitewashed  conchshells  that  decorated  the  driveway 
at   the   Sanderlipp's    .     .     .    the   night-watchman    at   the 


Spottford's  who  assumed  that  anyone  entering  the  grounds 
after  9.30  p.m.  was  a  burglar  .  .  .  the  iron  stag  on 
the  front  lawn  at  the  Dorsetley's  .  .  .  the  collection 
of  warped  and  stringless  tennis  racquets  at  the  Van 
Willet's  .  .  .  the  lovked  tantalus  at  the  Morrison's 
.  .  .  the  old  maids  at  the  Clayberry's  .  .  .  the  new 
maid  at  the  Smitherson's. 

— Charles  G.  Shaw. 
G— G— G 

Obviously 

HPHERE  have  been  four  men  in  my  life. 

The   first  attempted  to  guide  me  in   the  direc- 
tion of  my  own  best  interests. 

I  HATED  HIM ! 

The  second  insisted  that  I  guide  myself. 

I  IGNORED  HIM! 

The  third  forced  his   interests  upon   me   and   denied 
me  the  right  of  choice. 

I  LOVED  HIM ! 

The  fourth  made  my  interests  his  creed  and  told  me 
the  size  of  his  bank  account. 

I  MARRIED  HIM!  —Helen  Hysell. 


/  o/    "t     /.'  - 


1st  Cricketer:    "Sorry  to  trouble  you,  old  chap,  but  you're  the  next  man  in!" 

2nd  Cricketer   (dancing  enthusiast) :     "Awfully  sorry,  old  boy,  but  I'm  silting  this  innings  out." 


i>t- 


Goblin 
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1.  a.addel  payte  lands  home- 
late  at  night  after.  a  flying  visit 
with  his  wife  and  hopefuls  at  oliver's 
Roost  on  Pigeon  lake  and  vainly 
searches  his  pockets  for  the  front 

DOOR  KEY 


2.  WONDERS  IF  PERCHANCE 
HE   MAY   HAVE  PARKED  IT 
BENEATH  DOOR  MAT  ? 


3.     OR  POSSIBLY  UN DER. 
T"HE  FLOUJER  POT  ?  "? 


"f:   INVESTIGATES  AND  FINDS 
THAT  BACK  DOOR  AND  CELLAR 
WINDOWS  ARE  SECURELY 
LOCKED 


5.  Decides  against  bothering 
neighbors  at  this  unearthly 
hour.  to  try  and  borrow  a 
key  to  fit 


6.  Likewise  decides  ag/mnst 
risking  his  bones  and  possible 
arrest  as  burglar  shinning 

up  verandah  in  quest  of 

UNLATCHED  WlNDOUJ 


V.    INSTIGATES  THOROUGH  BUT 
FUTILE  SEARCH  THROUGH  CLOTHING 
IN  GRIP  FOR  FUGITIVE  KEY 


"3° 


8.  AS  LAST  RESORT  TRIES 
HANDLE  OF  FRONT  t>OOR_, 
WALKS   IN  — 


9.  And  finds  key  sticking 

IH   LOCK  INSIDE  THE  DOOR 
WHERE    HE  HAD  LEFT  IT. 


The  Front  Door  Key 
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Reflections  of  a  Summer 

IE  breaking  of  waves  on  a  cream-colored  beach, 
and  that  effervescent  foam  of  spreading  water  that 
immediately  followed  ...  a  full,  silver-golden  moon 
that  crept  slowly  above  an  isolated  sand  dune  ...  the 
cool  night  breeze  that  swept  over  the  wind-shield  of  a 
runabout  returning  from  a  late  party  .  .  .  that  squeam- 
ish sensation  of  donning  a  wet  bathing  suit  .  .  .  steamed 
clams  and  butter  sauce  after  a  day  on  the  bay  ...  the 
periodic  flash  of  the  revolving  light  at  the  end  of  the 
breakwater  that  held  me  spellbound  for  hours  .  .  . 
those  Bacardi  cocktails,  embellished  with  slices  of  pine- 
apple, mixed  aboard  the  "Sea  Spray"  ...  the  orange- 
purple  sunset  viewed  through  the  goblet  of  an  almost 
finished  John  Collins  at  the  golf  club  ...  a  very  young 
lady  and  an  extremely  young  man  analyzing  the  problem 
of  life  in  a  corner  of  a  starlit  garden  during  a  dance  .  .  . 
a  violet  dawn  peeping  through  a  group  of  maple  trees 
hung  with  Chinese  lanterns  ...  a  smooth,  polished 
column  of  iced-coffee  with  its  snowy  capital  of  thick, 
whipped  cream  .  .  .  the  unbroken  rhythm  of  scamp- 
ering wavelets  against  the  side  of  a  little  gray  rowboat 
...  a  club  tennis  court  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine— a  strip  of  verdant  velvet  sprinkled  with  splashes 
of  white  flannel  .  .  .  frozen  cantaloupe  on  the  half 
shell  ...  a  drifting  skiff  on  a  sea  of  crystal,  three 
rods  over  the  side  with  slack,  dangling  lines,  a  scorching 
sun  above,  a  salt  biting  breeze  from  the  northwest,  and 
a  jug  of  applejack  in  the  bow  .  .  .  reflections  upon 
the  past  in  a  vine-covered  arbor  in  that  melancholic  half 
light  of  dusk  .  .  .  the  first  crisp  day  that  brought  with 
it  the  realization  that  another  summer  had  passed   .    .    . 

— Charles  C.  Shaw. 


"I  dropped  in  at  Charlie's  the  other  night  after  that 
little  game  at  the  club." 

"How  did  his  wife  strike  you?" 

"Oh,  she  didn't  hit  me — she  sot  in  a  couple  of  good 
wallops  at  him,  though!" 


News  Item 

T  THEIR  annual  convention  in  Toronto  recently,. 
Ontario  undertakers  passed  a  resolution  condemning- 
the  use  of  the  word  "undertaker,"  with  respect  to  their 
profession. 


A 


Time  was,  when  man  turned  up  his  toes, 
And  lay  at  rest,  a  corpse  at  last, 
Freed  for  all  time  from  mortal  woes. 
His  wife,  her  brow  with  care  o'ercast. 
Before  her  solemn  grief  forsake  her. 
Would  go  and  call  the  undertaker. 
But  now  when  man  is  called  by  death, 
And  waits  the  coming  of  the  hearse. 
When  he  has  breathed  his  final  breath. 
And  leaves  for  better  or  for  worse, 
His  wife  dismisses  the  physician, 
And  then  she  summons  the  mortician. 


-Leslie  McFarlane- 


The  Same  Old  Story 

(In   four   different  bindings) 

Spring 

"Oh,  so  much!" 

Summer 

"More  than   anything  else   in   the  world." 

Autumn 

"You  know  I  do." 

Winter 

"Yes,  dear.    Forever." 

— Charles  C.  Shau). 
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A   Quiet   Discussion 

First  enthusiast — 

Going   to   the   fight? 
Second   enthusiast — 

Wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world. 
First  enthusiast — 

It'll  be  some  scrap. 
Second   enthusiast — 

You  just  bet  it  will. 
First  enthusiast — 

Got   my   ticket   yesterday. 
Second   enthusiast — 

Bought  mine  a  week  ago. 
First  enthusiast — 

There  ought  to  be  a  knockout. 
Second   enthusiast — 

Sure  there'll   be  a   knockout. 
First  enthusiast — 

About  the  fifth  round,   I  say. 
Second   enthusiast — 

I  say  about  the  seventh. 
First  enthusiast — 

Maybe   the   seventh. 
Second   enthusiast — 

The  "Kid's"  going  to  take  it  easy 
till  then. 
First  enthusiast — 

The  "Kid!" 
Second   enthusiast — 

And  when  that  baby  gets  going — 
Good  night,   Mike  Clancey! 
First  enthusiast — 

Say,  what  d'you  mean?     Clancey 's 
going  to  clean  up! 


Second   enthusiast — 

Clancey !    You  must  be  cookoo.  He 
hasn't  a  chance. 
First  enthusiast — 

Hasn't  a  chance!     You  poor  boob, 
he'll  kill  the  "Kid." 
Second   enthusiast — 

You're  crazy!    The  "Kid's"  going 
to  murder  him. 
First  enthusiast — 

Don't  talk   like  a   fool.      What  do 
you  know  about  scrapping? 


Second   enthusiast — 

What  do  /  know!     I'll  show  you, 
you  poor   fish! 
First  enthusiast — 

Come  on,  you  big  bluff! 
Second   enthusiast — 

I'll  show  you! 
First  enthusiast — 

I'm  ready,  you  big  bag  of  wind! 
Second   enthusiast — 

Come  on,  you  false  alarm! 
(A   terrific  encounter  ensues). 

Andre  Saville. 
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Our  Crowded  Parks 


In  the  Back  Room 


"PHE  back  room  in  Mrs.  O'Flannigan's  boarding 
house  looked  out  on  a  yard  criss-crossed  with 
clothes-lines  and  cluttered  with  the  accumulation  of  sev- 
eral years'  junk.  With  his  back  to  the  window  so  that 
the  failing  sunlight  of  the  late  September  afternoon  fell 
upon  the  racing  sheet  which  he  was  reading  sat  a  young 
man.  He  was  a  cheerful  looking  young  man  with 
sleek  hair,  who  looked  as  though  he  was  very  sure  of 
himself  and  of  his  place  in  the  world. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Lazily 
he  got  up,  butted  his  cigarette  and  went  to  open  it. 

It  was   a   Chinese   laundryman. 

"You  pay  dolla'  ninety-one,  laun'ly  bill?"  queried 
the  Chinaman. 

"Not  to-day,  John,"  replied  the  young  man.  "You 
come  'roun'  next  week." 

The  laundryman  went  away,  grumbling  faintly  to 
himself,  and  the  young  man  again  took  his  seat  by  the 
window. 


There  came  another  knock.  It  was  the  landlady 
this  time. 

"Honest,  Mrs.  O'Flannigan,"  said  the  young  man, 
"I  haven't  a  cent,  but  I'm  expecting  some  money  this 
week  and  then  I'll  pay  up  the  two  back  weeks,  too." 

He  went  back  to  his  reading  and  there  was  quiet  for 
some   minutes. 

A  timid  knock  disturbed  him  a  third  time. 

"If  you  please,"  said  a  feminine  voice  as  he  opened 
the  door,  "we're  getting  up  a  collection  for  the  cook 
here  who's  going  home  to  Ireland  for  her  first  vacation 
in  years.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  contribute  fifty  cents?" 

"I'm  afraid  not  to-day,  Miss  Smithers,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  and  sat  thinking  for  a 
moment.  Then,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  yawn,  he  rose 
and  went  to  a  telephone  in  the  hall. 

"That  you,  Harry,"  he  said,  when  he  had  been  given 
his  number.  "How  much  is  your  Scotch?  ...  Is  it 
good  stuff?  .  .  .  Well,  bring  me  over  a  quart,  will 
yuh?   .    .    ."  — Dennis  McCurk. 
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As  We  Go  TO  PRESS: 

{With  apologies  to  Screenland) 

^  Gilbert  Gooph,  the  famous  screen  lover  sails 
for  Italy  to  have  his  picture  taken  in  front 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  for  his  new  super-feature 
masterpiece  "  'Neath  Italian  Skies/'  now  be- 
ing made  in  Hollywood. 

If  Lloyd  George,  the  English  politician,  says  the  sideburns 
worn  by  movie  heroes  are  sloppy  and  unfair  to  the  barbers. 

TJ  Viola  Poyson,  who  divorced  her  fifth  husband  last  week, 
absent-mindedly  marries  first  husband  again  during  a  house 
party  given  for  the  litigants  in  her  fourth  husband's 
fifth  divorce  suit,  in  which  she  is  named  as  the  co-respondent. 

Oliver  Burrs,  the  ineffable  villain  of  the  silver  sheet,  and  his  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful Paradise  Peachie,  sail  for  Cuba.  Miss  Peachie  was  accompanied  by 
her  three  children. 

The  engagement  of  Baby  Peggy  to  Jackie  Coogan  is  denied.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  seen  together  frequently  dancing  at  the  Ambassador  and 
Dame  Rumor  got  busy. 

Divorce  is  refused  to  Constance  Devotion  and  Rollo  Severn  by  Justice 
Good,  who  ruled  radically  that  evidence  of  marriage  was  essential. 

*\\  A  new  secret  order  is  mooted  to  be  composed  of  the  husbands  of  Peggy  Joyce.  It  is 
said  they  will  make  the  local  poor  house  their  headquarters. 

ff  Bull  Montana  declines  offer  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  English  scenario  writer,  to  play 
the  title  role  in  Peter  Pan. 

fl     Director  is  found  without  megaphone,  $200  and  costs. 

fl  Wm.  Fox  will  positively  not  produce  a  photoplay  based  on  the  Franks  case  before 
a  verdict  is  given. 

fl  Virginia  Bacci  says  Hollywood  is  just  a  big  small  town,  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
any  other.    The  movie  people  are  just  home  folks  after  all. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  FOLLY.  By  Stephen  Leacock.  New 
York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers,  $2.00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  SHORT  STORIES  (With  samples). 
By  Ring  W.  Lardner.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Publishers,  $2.00. 

You  know  what  they  say  about  comparisons;  nevertheless, 
let  us  borrow  the  slogan  of  the  Burks  Falls  "Arrow"  and  "Let 
The  Chips  Fall  Where  They  May"  in  considering  these  two 
books  and  their  authors.  To  do  so  we  at  once  become  superla- 
tive. Stephen  Leacock  is  Canada's  most  active  and  best  inter- 
nationally known  writer.  Ring  W.  Lardner  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  understanding  of  American  short  story  writers.  The  for- 
mer exposes  the  absurdities  of  conventions  and  practice;  the 
latter  directs  and  analyzes  humans.  The  professor  uses  a  slap- 
stick ;  the  ex-sports  writer  a  rapier.  Both  are  humorists,  but 
Lardner's  latest  book  has  the  added  ingredient  of  pathos.  Each 
of  these  books  gives  samples  of  love  letter  writing  which  permit 
one  to  compare  style,  method  and  effect.  Lardner's  introductory 
story,  "Some  Like  Them  Cold"  records  the  letters  exchanged  by 
a  New  York  song-writer  and  a  Chicago  "bachelor-girl"  who  is 
seeking  a  husband.  It  is  a  document  which  imposes  nothing  on 
the  credulities  with  its  crepitant  subtleness,  and  swift  denouement. 
It  is  at  once  human,  laughable  and  a  bit  pathetic.  But,  how  of 
Leacock's  treatment?  We  quote  in  part  his  letter-proposal  and 
its  acceptance: 

" ....  at  my  uncle's  death  I  expect  to  inherit  a  very  comfort- 
able personal  fortune,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  in  order  to  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  position  I  have  only  to  poison  my  uncle...." 
In  reply:  "Yours  of  the  18th  instant  to  hand  and  contents  noted, 
and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  accept  your  proposal  F.O.B.  this 
city,  and  will  take  delivery  of  goods  at  any  time.  Love  and  kisses 
from  your  loving  Ducinda." 

Nothing  very  subtle  in  this  broad  waving  of  the  inflated  pig's 
bladder.  And  yet,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Leacock's  books 
will  enjoy  a  more  lasting  vogue  than  Mr.  Lardner's  because  they 
are  not  so  definitely  dated.  Neither  do  they  depend  on  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  ephemeral  and  colloquial  jargon  that 
one  must  possess  to  appreciate  much  of  Lardner's  writing.  "Some 
Like  Them  Cold,"  "The  Golden  Honeymoon,"  and  "The 
Champion,"  all  in  this  last  book,  should  be  enjoyable,  however, 
in  any  age  and  in  any  language  (including  the  Scandinavian). 
Both  men  in  the  instances  of  the  two  books  under  review  have 
written  excellent  worry-chasers  and  pieces  that  are  highly  enter- 
taining.    Lardner  reaches  his  highest  peak. 

ESSAYS  BY  PRESENT  DAY  WRITERS.  Edited  by 
R.  W.  Pence.  You  can  here  find  excerpts  from  most  of  the 
accepted  current  essayists.     Quite  worth  while. 

THE  BEST  NEWSPAPER  STORIES  OF  1923. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Anthony.     The  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be- 
come an  annual  presentation  of  a  like  collection  of  short  news- 
paper stories. 


SAYONARA.  By  John  Paris,  London.  W.  Collins, 
Sons,  &  Co.,  Publishers.     $2.00. 

Children  under  eighteen  not  admitted  unless  accompanied  by 
parents.  Several  sides  of  Japanese  life  presented  realistically  in 
a  novel  that  undeniably  claims  attention.  The  author's  first  book 
Kimono  has  unfortunately  entered  the  category  of  those  read 
mainly  for  the  juicier  passages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  second 
will  not  serve  a  similar  fate  as, — if  the  picture  is  authentic — 
Sayonara  is  an  important  contribution  to  an  occidental  under- 
standing of  the  Japanese  mental  process.  It  is  in  Kati  San,  the 
amusing  spell-binder  and  egotist  that  the  Oriental  mind  speaks. 
If  he  is  truly  representative,  one  begins  to  suspect  that  the  best 
one  can  hope  from  the  missions  is  that  they  shall  succeed  in 
grafting  onto  Japanese  life  the  major  principles  of  Christianity, 
allowing  ceremony  to  go  by  the  boards.  Without  any  desire 
to  start  a  religious  discussion,  it  even  appears  very  doubtful 
v/hether  or  no  the  Japanese  intellect  can  appreciate  our  moralities 
at  all. 

The  plot,  which  is  given  away  on  the  fly  leaf  for  some  reason, 
concerns  a  voung  English  missionary  who  marries  a  Japanese 
girl  to  save  her  from  a  worse  fate  and  who  proceeds  to  descend 
to  the  dogs,  being  finally  salvaged  on  page  358. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  contains  some  first  rate  char- 
acter studies. 

EMPTY  HANDS.  By  Arthur  Stringer.  Our  secret  agents 
among  the  Boy  Scouts  report  that  there  are  so  many  methods  of 
maintaining  life  in  the  Canadian  North  reported  by  the  author 
that  are  at  variance  with  what  they  have  been  taught,  they  don't 
know  whether  the  author  is  a  modern  or  fundamental  woodsman. 

THE  SINGING  SEASON.  By  Isabel  Paterson.  High 
romance  in  sunny  Spain  by  a  shining  light  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  literary  section.  Born  in  Canada  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  she  is  the  third  Canadian  mentioned  on  this  page 
this  month  and  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 

THE  NEW  CANDIDE.  By  John  Cournos.  Boni  8c 
Liverighl,  Publishers,  New  York.     $2.50. 

Here  is  a  rollicking  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  famous  novel, 
Candide,  in  which  the  author  has  used  at  the  outset  an  American 
background.  The  prototypes  of  Voltaire  have  been  reincarnated 
as  Americans  who  have  quite  as  many  adventures  as  those  of  the 
great  French  satirist  ever  had.  A  college  professor  undertakes 
to  tutor  the  son  of  a  millionaire  Chicago  pork-packer.  They 
are  followed  to  Europe  by  the  fiancee  of  the  boy.  Quickly  there 
befall  many  adventures  and  vicissitudes  in  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
England,  Ireland,  Canada  and  finally  home  again  in  the  United 
States  where  the  wandering  son,  after  losing  his  inherited  fortune 
and  is  penniless,  persuades  his  former  tutor  to  give  up  his  calling 
of  bootlegging  and  to  help  him  and  his  wife  raise  hogs.  So  rich 
in  humorous  incident  is  this  highly  diverting  and  acicular  tale 
that,  for  those  who  enjoy  a  gav  story,  with  an  occasional  Rab- 
elaisian touch,  it  is  recommended.  W.  W.  W. 
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Moires  goes  a-motoring 

Let  the  Kills  slip  by  as  your  car  takes  the  long  speed 
waves  for  all  the  zest  and  sport  that's  in  'em  I 

She's  lulled  into  a  dreamy  mood  as  she  sits  be- 
side you.  Then  when  you  slow  down  there's 
a  box  of  Moir's  for  companionship — chocolates 
that  match  her  mood  and  yours.  What  more 
could  one  ask — save  a  couple  of  bluebirds — and 
they're  in  the  picture. 

Sold  in  Your  GNgighbourhood 


MOIRS     LIMITED 


HALIFAX 


MOIR'S    Chocolates 


111  Feeling 

Mr.  Ives  had  just  been  telling  his 
wife  about  a  business  associate  whom 
he  would  like  to  entertain  some  time 
at  his  home. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Ives,  "I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  invite  him  and  his  wife 
here." 

"Why,  my  dear!  Why  not?" 
queried   Mr.   Ives. 

"Because,"  explained  Mrs.  Ives,  "I 
entertained  her  once  and  she  never  re- 
cuperated!" — Everybody  s. 
G— G— G 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Virginian 
who  stayed  out  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  His  wife  objected.  He 
said  he  wasn't  out  as  late  as  she 
thought  he  was.  She  declared  she 
had  heard  the  clock  strike.  "What!" 
said  the  Virginian,  "you'll  take  the 
word  of  a  damn  Yankee  clock  before 
mine?"  — Argonaut. 


The  Way  Out 

A  clergyman  during  his  first  cur- 
acy found  the  ladies  too  helpful.  He 
soon  left  the  place.  Some  time  later 
he  met  his  successor.  "How  are  you 
getting  on  with  the  ladies?"  asked  the 
escaped  curate. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  the  answer. 
"There's   safety   in  numbers." 

"I  found  it  in  Exodus,"  was  the 
reply. 

— "Quotable  Anecdotes"  by  D. 
B.   Knox. 

G— G— G 
Poor  Policy 

"How  are  you  getting  along  with 
your  girl?" 

"She  won't  speak  to  me  any  more. 
I  kissed  her,  and  when  she  said  it 
wasn't  nice,    I    admitted   it." 

— Humbug. 


After     the     Smoke     of     Battle 
Cleared 

(Continued  from  page  11). 
my  visit  to  you.     Give  my  love  to  the 
children. 

Your  loving  sister,  Caroline. 
Mr.    Charles    Morgan    to    Mr.    Jack 

Hammond. 
Dear  Old  Hoss, 

Here's  hoping  you  are  as  fat  and 
flourishing  as  when  last  seen.  I  took 
off  on  the  last  lap  of  the  history-mak- 
ing trip  as  you  know  with  the  charm- 
ing and  talented  daughter  of  Mrs.  H. 
Kestevan  Blaine,  who  takes  to  me  with 
all  the  readiness  of  a  kitten  to  water. 
I  tried  rather  unsuccessfully  to  amuse 
her  with  the  story  of  my  life.  The 
sales  resistance  was  too  heavy.  At 
length  I  retired  to  the  smoker  where  I 
found  our  old  friend  Sweedlepipe. 
Remember?  Childs,  the  night  of  the 
initiation  banquet  last  year.  Old 
Sweedles  had  a  quart  of  rye  in  his 
grip,  and  we  passed  a  pleasant  hour  or 
so  together  with  a  near-by  hosiery 
salesman.  Conversation:  very  gutter, 
I  fear.     We  spoke  of  you  often. 

When  I  came  out  for  Annabel  I 
found  she  had  already  alighted  at  the 
station  and  chartered  a  droshky.  I 
said  something  about  seeing  her  home, 
and  she  said  something  about  calling 
a  policeman.  Do  you  suppose  she 
was  annoyed? 

I  certainly  enjoyed  the  two  weeks 
at  Lodgecliffe,  especially  the  de  Kuy- 
per's.  When  are  you  coming  down? 
I  think  we  could  possibly  scare  up  a 
quart  or  two  of  something  that  would 
produce  only  mild  convulsions. 

Skip   the   gutter, 

Chas. 

B.V.D.  Would  it  be  too  much 
trouble  to  mail  down  my  shaving  brush 
and  cuff  links,  which  I  left  either  on 
my  wash  stand  or  in  the  boat  house, 
I  think? 

Mr.   George  Hammond  to  His  Secre- 
tary. 
Dear   Maltby, 

Please  send  up  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience a  case  of  gin  and  two  cartons 
of  beer.  Also  the  same  order  of 
cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  that  I  brought 
up  with  me  to  last  the  season. 

When  next  you  are  down  at  the 
works  tell  Beggs  to  send  me  up  a  good 
carpenter.  Tell  him  there  is  about  a 
four  or  five  days'  repairing  job  here. 
I  enclose  ticket  and  expenses. 

Very   truly  yours, 

G.    Hammond. 
G— G— G 

"It  was  a  wonderful  picnic.  One 
boy  fell  in  the  brook  and  got  wet 
up  to  his  gin.   — Stamford  Chaparral. 
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name  plain 
Zim,  Dept. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE  IN  CARTOON- 
_  _       ING.    COMIC    ART 
;T  My     &     CARICATl    RE. 
**  Humorous  !  Original ! 

No  prosy  text !  A  Course 
with  the  punch,  zipp  and 
action.  700  cuts  describing  the 
work.  A  big  Course  of  20  books 
for  little  money.  Send  6c.  in 
booklet  and  testimonials.  Write  your 
ly.  Address: 
C,  Horseheads,   N.  Y. 


After  Safety  What? 

(Continued  from  page  9). 

For  a  time  things  looked  awkward 
for  the  medical  men  who  had  the  case 
in  hand.  Smythe  was  dead,  all  right. 
All  were  agreed  on  that  score.  But 
to  prove  it  was  another  matter.  Noth- 
ing in  the  pathological  catalogues 
seemed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  case; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  these 
physicians  would  have  had  the  unfor- 
tunate Smythe  left  on  their  hands,  had 
not  one  of  the  older  practitioners  been 
able  to  recall  a  saving  bit  of  wisdom 
that  he  had  been  supposed  to  discard 
on  entering  college  many  years  pre- 
viously. He  diagnosed  Smythe's  case 
as  one  of  mudosis  deficit — which  sim- 
ply meant  that  he  had  failed  to  con- 
sume his  peck  of  dirt.  That  settled 
Smythe's  hash.     They  buried  him. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  Smythe's 
untimely  demise  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  young  wife.  What  was  she  to 
do  without  him?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion she  asked  over  and  over  again. 

In  the  end  she  decided  to  remarry. 
No,  my  dear  Watson,  you  are  wrong. 
Her  real  reason  was  this:  Life  with- 
out Smythe  promised  to  be  a  weary 
thing  —  yet  it  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  the  widow  of  a  Sunday-school 
superintendent  to  indulge  in  self- 
destruction.  The  best  solution  seemed 
to  be  union  with  the  reckless  young 
Flick,  a  youth  possessed  of  a  small 
black  moustache,  an  ukelele,  a  twelve- 
cylinder  racing  model,  and  an  utter 
disregard  for  safety  signals.  With  the 
hare-brained  Flick,  she  reasoned,  her 
life  was  sure  to  be  short — even  if  it 
had  to  be  merry — and  then  back  to  the 
sheltering  arms  of  Smythe. 

Her  second  marriage,  coming,  as  it 
did,  almost  on  the  heels  of  Smythe's 
delayed  interment,  severely  shocked 
her  former  friends.  Why,  she  scarcely 
knew  the  man.  And,  my  dear  (this 
behind  fans),  what  a  reputation  that 
young  rake  has.  Why  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

And  the  pace  they  set,  this  young 
couple!  My  word!  The  Smythes 
should  have  been  reunited  within  ten 
days  of  the  Flick  wedding.  But  they 
were  not.  Again  things  failed  to  run 
true  to   form.      The  ex-widow  simply 
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In  the  best  homes, — at 
high-class  restaurants 
and  hotels, — wherever 
a  discriminating  taste  in- 
fluences the  effort  to  se- 
cure the  utmost  in  fla- 
vor, fragrance,  purity 
and  strength  of  blend — 
there  will  you  find  Salada 
Tea  served  as  the  recog- 
nized choice  of  particu- 
lar people. 


"SALADA" 
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had  no  luck.  In  Flick's  fast  speedster 
she  and  her  new  husband  raced  ex- 
press trains  for  level  crossings  —  and 
beat  them.  They  ate  toadstools,  and 
got  fat  at  it.  They  drank  synthetic 
gin  from  a  batch  that  had  already 
killed  eight  lumberjacks,  while  a  ninth 
who  had  merely  sniffed  the  cork  was 
blinded  for  life  and  lost  the  use  of 
his  left  hand — and  it  only  gave  them 
a  better  appetite.  And  so  it  has  gone 
on  ever  since. 

The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Smythe-Flick,  within  a  short  time, 
completely  lost  her  desire  for  release 
from  this  mortal  coil.  In  fact,  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  confided  in  me  that 
she  was  having  a  whale  of  a  time. 
"This  is  the  life,"  she  said,  as  she 
ate    her    thirty-sixth    pancake    prepara- 


tory   to    her    midnight    plunge    in    the 
treacherous  waters  of  Devil's  Gulch. 

And  in  a  safe  place  in  Paradise, 
well  back  from  the  edge,  the  ex-Sun- 
day-school superintendent  nibbles  ster- 
ilized ambrosia  and  sips  nectar  that 
has  been  diluted  to  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  waits  for  his  former  soul- 
mate,  but,  I  fear,  he  waits  in  vain. 

G— G— G 

There  was  a  sweet  young  lady, 

Who  owned  a  motor  car. 
She  drove   it   fast,   she   drove   it  slow, 

She  drove  it  near  and  far. 
One  day  she  drove  it  on  a  track, 

The  train  came  with  a  roar, 
There   was   a   sweet   young   lady,    but 

There  isn't  any  more. 

— Harvard   Lampoon. 


The  seal 
of  approval 

Fashion  has  affixed  the 
seal  of  approval  to  the 
Biltmore.  Supreme  in 
style  and  quality.  The 
favourite  of  well-dressed 
men  throughout  Canada. 
Ask  to  be  shown  a 
"Biltmore." 

Manufactured  by  Biltmore 

Hats,  Limited 

Guelph        -        Ontario 


Toronto   Sales   Room 
313  McKinnon  Bldg. 


Calgary  Sales   Room 

45    Alma   Block 
Montreal    Sales   Room 
415    New    Birks    Bldg. 


Vancouver   Sales   Room 
306   Carter   Cotton   Bldg. 
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Smiling 
Sam 


says: 


"There  is  no  fumbling 
with  parts.  The  blade 
remains  in  the  frame 
from  start  to  finish." 

RESULT:      A    QUICK     SHAVE    AND 
A   GOOD   ONE. 


\41et  AulcrSty^mazor 

sharpens  itself 

$5  up  to  $25 ;    other  models  at  lower  prices      * 
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How  to  Tie  a  Bow  Tie 

Hold  the  tie  in  your  left  hand  and 
the  collar  in  your  right.  Slip  your 
neck  in  the  collar  and  run  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  tie  over  the  right  with 
the  left  hand,  steadying  the  right  end 
with  the  other  hand.  Then  drop  both 
ends  catching  the  left  end  with  the 
right  hand  and  the  right  end  with  the 
left  hand.  Reverse  hands  and  pick  up 
the  loose  end  with  the  nearest  hand. 
Pull  this  end  through  the  loop  with  the 
unengaged  hand  and  squeeze.  This 
ties  the  bow.  As  a  finishing  touch, 
disentangle    the    hands.      — Flamingo. 

G— G— G 

He:  "Sweetheart,  I'd  go  through 
anything    for   you." 

She:  "Let's  start  on  your  bank 
account." 

— Juggler. 
G— G— G 

She:  "Sheep  are  certainly  stupid 
animals." 

He:  "Yes,  my  lamb. 

— Jack-o-Lantcrn. 


A  Study  in  Self-sacrifice 

"So  my  daughter  has  consented  to 

be  your  wife.      Have  you  set  the  day 

of  the  wedding?" 

— "I  will  leave  that  to  her." 

— "Will   you   have   a   church   or   a 

private  wedding?" 

— "Her     mother      can     decide     on 

that." 

— "What  have  you  to  live  on?" 
— "I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  you, 

sir." 

— Hamilton   Royal   Gaboon. 

G— G— G 

Done  Soun  Queer 

Mose:  "Whah  yo'-all  been  de  pas' 
six  months?" 

Rufe:  "How  yo'-all  know  it  were 
six  months?" 

— American   Legion    Weekly. 

G— G— G 
Then  and  Now 

Howard:  "In  classic  days  all  a 
woman's  charms  were  revealed." 

Jay:  "Yes,  that  was  the  pre-veiling 
style."  — Life. 


Not  in  His  Line 

Freshman:      "Two  milk  shakes." 
Freshman    (later)  :      "Change  mine 

to  a  limeade." 

Clerk:  "What  do  you  think  this  is? 

A   sleight-of-hand    show?"      — Mink. 

G— G— G 

The  Judge:  "You  have  been  found 
guilty  of  bigamy.  I  sentence  you  to 
three  years'  penal  servitude." 

Prisoner  (first  offence)  :  "Oh,  I 
say.  I  thought  you  had  special  terms 
for  beginners." 

— Passing  Show   (London). 

G— G— G 

Diary  of  a  Man  About  Town 

Jan.  1 .  I  am  going  to  keep  a  diary. 
I  think  everyone  should  keep  one.  Es- 
pecially anyone  who  is  always  doing 
interesting  things  and  seeing  interesting 
people.  To-night  I  am  dining  with  the 
Skippletons,  and  afterward  going  to  a 
party  that  Willie  Guffingleigh  is  giv- 
ing.     Must  get  dressed  for  dinner. 

Jan.  4.  Still  feel  badly.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  about  the  last  two  days. 
Must  keep  my  diary  better   than  this. 

Jan.  5.  Somehow,  don't  feel  much 
like  writing  to-day.  Going  to  a  small 
party  to-night,  but  will  come  home 
early. 

Jan.  9.  Feel  slightly  better.  The 
party  on  the  5th  was  a  Rip  Snorter. 
Lasted  for  three  whole  days.  Will  go 
slow  for  a  while. 

Jan.  1  0.  Rise  at  noon.  Don't  know 
what  to  write  about.  Promised  Harry 
I'd  dine  with  him. 

Jan.   1  3.    Oh,  what's  the  use? 

— Andre  Saville. 
G— G— G 

"I've  come  to  fix  that  old  tub  in 
the  kitchen." 

"Oh,  mama!  Here's  the  doctor  to 
see  the  cook!" 

— Lampoon. 
G— G— G 
On  the  Level 

'23 — "What  yu'  got" 
'25 — "Four  aces." 
'23 — "What's  your  orther  card?" 
— Yale  Record. 


G— G— G 

Sheba — Do     you    believe 


free 


Sheik — If  you  knew  how  near  broke 

I  am,  you  wouldn't  have  to  ask  that. 

—  The  Texas  Ranger. 
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We've  Made  You 

A  unique  Shaving  Cream — will  you  please  accept  a  test? 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY,  Chief  Chemist 


Gentlemen: 

Here  is  a  Shaving  Cream  which  millions 

are  discussing. 

It  does  five   things  which  men  desire  in 

a  surpassing  way.      Countless  men   have 

written  their  amazement  that  one  creation 

could  so  excel  the  rest. 

The  history  is  this: 
Palmolive  Soap,  through  its  effects  on 
the  skin,  had  become  the  world's  leading 
toilet  soap.  We  desired  to  bring  men 
those  same  effects  in  shaving. 
But  men,  we  knew,  wanted  other  results. 
So.  we  asked  1 ,000  men  to  tell  us  what 
they  wanted  most. 


Then  we  worked  1  8  months  to  meet  their 
requirements  as  no  one  else  had  done. 
We  made  up  and  tested  1  30  formulas  to 
attain  the  utmost  in  a  Shaving  Cream. 

The  result  surprised  us  no  less  than 
others.  We  never  dreamed  that  Shaving 
Cream  offered  such  room  for  improvement. 


The  result  has  been  a  sensation.  Few 
new  creations  have  ever  won  so  many 
folks  so  quickly.  Few  articles  have  ever 
been  so  talked  about  as  this. 

If  such  results  are  what  you  seek,  clip 
this  coupon  for  a  Ten-Shave  Tube.  We 
assure  you  that  you'll  get  them. 


Astonishing  Results 

I  — Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  multiplies 
itself  in  lather  250  times.  A  tiny  bit 
suffices  for  a  shave. 

O — It  softens  the  beard  in  one  minute,  by 
causing  the  hairs  to  absorb  15%  of 
water. 

"3 — Its  lather  maintains  its  creamy  full- 
ness  for   10   minutes  on   the   face. 

A — The  extra-strong  bubbles,  acting  like 
wedges,  support  the  hairs  for  cutting. 
That  means  a  quick,  clean  shave. 

C — The  palm  and  olive  oil  content  makes 
the  cream  lotion-like  in  its  effect.  The 
after-results    are    delightful. 


PALMOLIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 

Follow  with   Palmolive  After  Shaving  Talc.     An  invisible 
way  to   that   well-groomed   look. 


©  P.  Co.  of 
Can.,  Ltd. 
1924- 


10    SHAVES    FREE 


Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 

The  Palmolive  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dept.  B-818,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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The  only  joke  in  motoring  is  on  the  fellow  who 
buys  cheap,  bargain  tires. 

A  tire  of  standard  make  gives  you  Standard  Value — 
Real  Economy. 

Guttapercha 

cord  TIRES 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factories,  Toronto 

Most  Good  Dealers  in  Canada  sell  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires. 


British  Consols 


12forl5* 
20for25* 


The  Golfer's  Smoke -and  Package  |Jtt=LI! 


Wnttiorne  3nn 

169  COLLEGE  STREET  (Two  Doors  West  of  McCaul) 
Phone:  Trinity  9354 

The   handiest  rendezvous  in  Toronto;   just 
across  the  street  from  the  University,  and 
half  way  between  the  residential  and  shop- 
ping districts  of  the  city. 

LUNCHEON    12.00  to  2.00,  —  35  &  50c. 
TEA  3.00  to  5.00,  —  a    la    carte 

DINNER  5.30  to  7.00,  —  40  &  65c. 


Bootlegger's  Song 

The  prices  I   charge   for  the  quart, 

tra-la, 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
— Juggler. 
G— G— G 
Aesop  in  the  Plastic  Age 
Once  there  was  a  man  who  started 
to   walk   a   mile   for   a    Camel.      But 
just  outside  of  his  house  was  a  pretty 
little   miss.      Being   a   co-ed    she   was 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  gave  him  one. 
So  he  stayed  there,  and  got  his  Camel 
anyway.      Moral:  A  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile. 

— Octopus 
G— G— G 
Barney:       "How       was       Millie's 
party?" 

Google:    "Not   much.      Everybody 
attended    classes    the    next    morning." 

— Pelican. 
G— G— G 
"I'm  half  inclined  to  kiss  you." 
"How  stupid  of  me;  I  thought  you 
were    merely    round-shouldered." 

— Frivol. 
G— G— G 
"Will    you    meet    me    at    the    Am- 
bassador  to-morrow,    for   tea?" 

"Glad  to;  but  suppose  mother  insists 
on  coming  along?" 

"She  won't.     I've  asked  her  to  meet 
me  at  the  Lorraine." 

—  Yale  Record. 
G— G— G 
In  the  old  days,  making  faces  was 
making  faces.     Now  it  is  called  regis- 
tering emotion.  — Lyre. 
G— G— G 
Colored      Rector:         "And      now, 
brethren,  let  us  pray  for  dem  heathen 
dat  live  in  de  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
world."                                  — Lampoon. 
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For  a  Clean  Smooth 

Quick  Shave,  Use  a 

HICKY 


The  Finest  Cutting  edge  in 
the  World  Can  Be  Purchased 
anywhere — 


ONE 
DIME 


Literally 

"What  did  you  say  the  crowd  up 
at  McGinty's  was  doing  to  interest 
you  so  long?"  asked  Mrs.  Elderberry 
severely. 

"They  were  telling  antidotes,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Elderberry. 

"You  mean  they  were  telling  anec- 
dotes." 

"Nope.  Just  what  I  said.  It  seems 
they  started  discussing  home-brew  re- 
cipes and  then  drifted  naturally  to  an- 
tidotes." 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 

G— G— G 
He    was    about    to    propose.       Yet 
there  was  one  matter  which  lay  heav- 
ily upon  his  mind,  so  he  asked  her — 
"Can  you  wash  dishes?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  sweetly,  "can 
you  dry  them?" 

— Hamilton  Royal  Gaboon. 

G— G— G 

"Speaking  of  bulls,"  said  old  Dad 
Murphy,  "I  mind  the  one  we  had 
down  to  the  old  farm  by  the  railroad 
tracks.  This  bull's  name  was  Nero, 
an't  seems  like  Nero  never  could  get 
used  to  trains.  En-gines  accordinY 
Nero's  way  of  thinkin'  was  very,  very 
or'nary.  Every  time  a  train  came  by 
Nero  used  to  ram  his  horns  up  against 
the  fence  trying  to  get  at  it.  Well, 
one  day  Nero  breaks  loose  an*  gets 
down  at  the  crossin'  jest  'bout  the  time 
the  5.15  was  due,  yessir,  jest  after 
dark.  We  could  hear  the  whistle 
blowin'  'round  the  bend  and  Nero 
takes  up  his  stand  right  in  the  track. 
Pretty  soon  the  en-gine  comes  into 
sight  and  Nero  jest  sorta  lets  out  a 
low  bellow  and  gets  his  horns  ready. 
The  train  comes  nearer,  goin'  at  a 
turrible  clip  but  Nero  stands  there 
calm  as  you  make  'em." 

"Calm  and  collected,  eh?"  says 
Jem  Salter. 

"Well,"  says  the  old  man,  "before 
the  train  arrived  Nero  was  calm  but 
afterwards  he  was  collected." 

— Newark  Ledger. 


Where  every  hunter 
gets  his  moose 

CLOSE  by — perhaps  two  sleeps  away — 
are  the  great  "Canadian  National" 
hunting  grounds,  where  moose,  deer,  caribou 
and  bear  abound. 

Pack  your  bag,  and  shake  off  your  business  cares. 
Fill  your  lungs  with  balsam-fragrances.  Sleep  un- 
der the  stars — and  bring  home  your  trophies. 

There's  more  game  to  the  square  mile  in  these 
lands  than  anywhere  else  in  America.  Some 
guides  boast  that  no  hunter  has  ever  left  without 
his  moose. 

Guides,  cooks  and  camp  equipment  are  easily  ar- 
ranged. Write  to  C.  K.  Howard,  General  Tourist 
Agent,  Montreal,  for  detailed  information  about 
open  seasons,  etc.,  or  ask  our  nearest  office  and 
talk  to  your  local  ticket  agent.  Let's  Go! 

Offices  in  the  United  States 


Boston,  333  Washington  St. 
Buffalo,  1 1  So.  Division  St. 
Chicago,  108  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  925  Euclid  Ave. 
Detroit,  1250  Griswold  St. 
Duluth,  43oWest  Superior  St. 
Kansas  City,  334-335  Railway 

Exchange  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  503  So.  Spring  St. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second  Ave.  So. 
New  York,  1270  B'way,  Cor.  33d  St. 
'Phila.,  401  Franklin  Trust  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  505  Parle  Bldg. 
Portland,  A#e.,GrandTrunkRy.Sta. 
Portland,  Ore.,  120^2  Third  St. 
St.  Louis,  305  Merchants  Laclede  Bldg. 
5/.  Paul,  Cor.  4th  and  Jackson  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St. 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave.  ' 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  "Hunting 
in  Canada,"  which  gives  futl  in- 
formation as  to  Guides,  oren 
seasons,   etc. 


Canadian  National  Railways 

Oht  Largesfl  Railway  Susflem  in  the  World 


"Hello,   is  this   Information?" 

"Yes." 

"What's   good    for   a   cold?" 

— Showme. 
G— G— G 
Confusing 
Little  Boy:     "Look,  ma,  the  circus 
has  come  to  town ;   there's  one  of  the 
clowns." 


Ma:  "Hush,  darling.  That's  not 
a  clown.     That's  just  a  college  man." 

— Beanpot. 
G— G— G 

Young  Man  (to  court  clerk)  :  " — ■ 
— ah er — um — 

Clerk  (to  assistant)  :  "Henry,  bring 
out  one  of  those  marriage  license 
blanks."  — Brown  Bull. 
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/IngerjolK 

^  Cream  Cheese  9 


Bashful    Marmaduke's    pleasure    was   mingled 

with  doubt, 
When  he  found  her  at  home,  while  her  brother 

was  out; 
But   the    clever   young   lady   restored    him   to 

ease, 
When     she     served     tea     and     crackers     and 

Ingersoll  Cheese 


TOWER'S1 

WATERPROOF 

COLLEGE  COATS 

THE   VARSITY 

SNAPPY        -        SERVICEABLE 

Absolute  Protection  at  Low  Cost 
ALL  THE  GO  WITH  COLLEGE  MEN  AND  BOYS 

Color  is  of  a  Pleasing 
Yellow   or   Olive 
Khaki 
MADE  IN  MEN'S 

AND  BOYS'  SIZES 
For  sale  by  the  lead- 
ing   student's    supply 
merchants 


^SWBRAJ® 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 
Toronto 

Branches: 
Vancouver       Winnipeg      Halifax 


Tbilisi  »*«%»» 

lareyton 


London  Cigarettes 

and  for  your  nipe 


LOKDON 

SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


Young  Walter  was  reading  the  evening  paper.     "Say,  dad, 
what  is  a  diplomat?"  he  questioned. 

"A  diplomat,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father  promptly,  "is  a 
man  who  remembers  a  woman's  birthday,  but  forgets  her  age. 

— City  Builder. 
G— G— G 
Speaking  of  Birds 

Visitor — "I    notice   a   sign   outside   that   says   you   want   a 
man  to  retail   imported  canaries." 

Manager — "Yes,   are  you  looking   for  the  job?" 
Visitor — -"No,    I   just  wanted   to   know   how   the   canaries 
lost  their  tails."  — Burr. 

G— G— G 
The  porcupine  may  have  his  quills, 

The  elephant  his  trunk, 
But  when  it  comes  to  common  sense, 
My  money's  on  the  skunk. 

— Lehigh  Burr. 
G— G— G 

Bones — "Bill  died  last  night." 
Jones — "You  don't  say.      How  did  it  happen?" 
Bones — "Well,  you  see,  he  had  an  alcohol  rub  and  then 
broke  his  neck  trying  to  lick  it  off." 

— -Yale  Record. 
G— G— G 

He:   "Darling,  I   have  a  question  I've  wanted  to  ask  you 
for  weeks." 

She:  "Go  ahead — I've  had  an  answer  ready  for  months." 

— Wisconsin  Octopus. 
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$3,500  for  a  Single  Short  Story 

Why  Sunday  World  Fiction  is  Unequalled  by  That 
Of  Any  Other  Newspaper  or  Magazine  in  Canada 


If  Sunday  World  fiction  is  FIRST-RUN, 
FIRST-RATE  Fiction — not  shopworn  re- 
prints from  American  magazines. 

If  Every  week  The  Sunday  World  gives  its 
readers  stories  such  as  no  magazine  or 
group  of  magazines — no  matter  how  pros- 
perous or  progressive — can  offer. 

If  How? 

Tf  Under  the  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  Sunday  World  fiction  no  limit  is  placed 
on  the  amount  to  be  paid.  As  much  as 
$3,500  has  been  paid  for  a  single  short 
story.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the 
story  MUST  BE  GOOD. 

Tf  Sunday  World  fiction  is  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  work  of  the  best  British  and 
American  writers,  purchased  in  competi- 
tion with  the  biggest  magazines. 


Some  Of  The  Writers  Whose 

Stories   Will   Appear    In  Coming 

Weeks — 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
Phyllis  Duganne 
J.  Allan  Dunn 
Viola  Brothers  Shore 
Richard  Washburn  Child 
Mary  Synon 
Samuel  Merwin 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
Princess  Bibesco 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen 
Achmed  Abdullah 
Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 
C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 
Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 
Konrad  Bercovici 


Canadian  Features  for  Canadian  Readers 

From  Halifax  to  Vancouver  special  writers  are  searching  out 
material  for  the  articles  and  stories  that  make  THE  SUNDAY 
WORLD  MAGAZINE  distinctive. 

EIGHT  PAGES  OF  COLORED  COMICS 

CANADA'S  FINEST  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION 

AUTHORITATIVE  REVIEWS  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Watch  for  the  Fascinating  New  Serial 

TORONTO  SUNDAY  WORLD 
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The  Love  Story — 

Well  done  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular features  of  the  fiction  magazine  and  there 
is  no  greater  artist  in  this  field  than  Royal 
Brown,  whose  "Love:  With  Incidental  Music," 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  entertaining 
stories  ever  published  by  this  magazine.  Be  you 
young  or  old,  in  love  or  out  of  love,  married  or 
unmarried,  this  story  of  the  young  man  who  to 
the  amazement  and  consternation  of  his  friends 
sets  out  to  be  a  furniture  mover  and  a  good  one, 
too,  is  going  to  amuse  and  intrigue  you. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  August  15th  issue 
contains  fifteen  other  noteworthy  features,  in- 
cluding: 

"High  and  Dry,"  the  story  of  a  young- 
man  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  wealthy 
fiancee  and  a  Norse  Goddess,  by  Bertrand  W. 
Sinclair. 

"The  Madonna  of  the  Trenches,"  indicating  that 
the  angels  at  Mons  were  not  the  only  visions 
that  appeared  to  harassed,  nerve-wracked  sol- 
diers in  France  .  .  .  but,  were  these  visions? 
A  new  and  stirring  tale  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Hosmer  Makes  Directing  a  Business,"  an  in- 
spiring article  upon  a  man  who  by  dint  of  his 
own  efforts  climbed  to  the  command  and  direc- 
torship of  many  big  Canadian  enterprises,  by 
J.  Herbert  Hodgins. 

"Handling  His  Majesty's  Mail,"  by  Dorothy  G. 
Bell,  an  illuminating  feature  dealing  with  the 
manner  in  which  Canada's  more  than  two  mil- 
lion letters  a  day  are  speeded  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

"Understudying  Royalty,"  Peter  and  Pokey  visit 
the  Toronto  Exhibition,  by  Norma  Phillips  Muir. 

"The  Smoking  Flax,"  a  swiftly  moving  instal- 
ment of  Robert  J.  C.  Stead's  latest  novel,  which 
is  delighting  thousands  of  readers. 

BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS— Spirit  of  Hope- 
fulness Overrides  Crop  Killers,  J.  Herbert  Hodgins; 
Nearly  Seventy  Per  Cent,  of  Canada's  Four  Billion 
Obligation  is  Internal;  Changing  from  Straight  Life 
to  Twenty  Pay  Life,  A.  M.  Allan. 

ART  AND  DECORATION  FOR  TOWN  AND  COUN- 
TRY HOMES  —  Tables  for  Beauty  and  Service, 
Katherine   M.   Caldwell. 

HOME  EXPERT  TURNS  INTO  BUSINESS  WOMAN 
TO    SUPPORT    SEVEN    KIDDIES,   Dorothy    G.    Bell. 

BRIDE  CLUB  PROBLEM  VI,  Dorothy  Bowman 
Barker. 

Maclean's, 

X        i  CANADA'S    NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


Sound 
Investment 


Strict  adherence  to  a  conserva- 
tive viewpoint  is  a  foundation 
rock  for  an  investment  policy. 
Conservatism  has  characterized 
the  investment  offerings  of  this 
Corporation  for  over  twenty 
four  years. 


Domi7*io2v  Securities 

CORPORATION  LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO  26  KING  ST.  E. 
MONTREAL  established  1901  LONDON,  ENG.- 


The  watchman  in  the  graveyard  approached  a  figure  lying 
in  the  grass  of  the  cemetery.  He  kicked  the  tramp,  who  woke 
up  with  an  injured  air. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  yelled  the  guardian  of  the  dead. 

"Playing  dead,"  answered  the  weary  traveler.  "When  I 
am  in  Rome  I  do  as  the  Romans  do."  — Stone  Mill. 

G— G— G 

Friend:  Why  do  writers  always  say  "a  blush  crept  across 
the  girl's  face?" 

Author:     Well,  if  it  ran,  it  sure  would  kick  up  an  awful 

dust.  — Bison. 

G— G— G 

"My  dear,  I  understand  that  you  have  developed  a  liking 
for  art." 

"Yes,  I  have;  but  Eddie  has  been  the  most  attentive." 

G— G— G 

Judge — Didn't  I  tell  you  the  last  time  you  were  here  that  I 
never  wanted  to  see  you  before  me  again?" 

Defendant — Yes,  your  honor.  That's  what  I  told  the  cop, 
but  he  wouldn't  believe  me.  — Mercury. 

G— G— G 

Alice — "Why  don't  you  wear  the  new  garters?" 

Ruth — "Oh,   I'm  saving  them   for  a  rainy   day." — Bison. 

G— G— G 

He:  "That  brother  of  yours  saw  me  kiss  you  just  now. 
What  shall  I  give  him  to  keep  quiet." 

She  (absently)  :      "Oh,  he  usually  gets  a  quarter." 

G— G— G 

Phrenologist:  "This  bump  on  your  head  shows  that  you 
are  very  curious." 

Client:  "You  are  right.  I  got  that  by  sticking  my  head 
into  an  elevator  shaft  to  see  if  the  lift  was  coming  up  and 
it  wasn't." 
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The  Young  Artist 

rHE  young  artist  sat  in  his  studio,  gazing  sadly  at 
the  incompleted  portrait.  "Alas!"  he  sighed,  "if 
I  only  had  a  model,  I  should  be  able  to  finish  my  pic- 
ture, but  without  one  I  am  quite  helpless."  And  for 
days  and  days  he  sought  a  model,  but  somehow  or 
other,  none  of  them  proved  satisfactory.  The  neces- 
sary qualities  were  missing  in  each,  and  it  began  to 
look  as  if  the  artist  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Art  was  indeed  a  difficult  proposition,  he  reflected, 
and  he  almost  regretted  he  had  not  entered  the  stock- 
broking  or  banking  business.  In  neither  of  these  occu- 
pations such  things  as  models  were  necessary  and,  be- 
sides, one's  hours  were  definitely  fixed.  However,  he 
again  set  off  upon  his  quest,  and  searched  and  searched 
for  a  long  time.  Then,  quite  by  accident,  he  stumbled 
upon  the  very  type  of  model  he  required.  She  was 
an  assistant  cashier  in  a  great  department  store.  How 
sweet  she  looked  in  her  little  blue  calico  suit  with  its 
wide  linen  collar!  Surely  she  seemed  fairer  than  the 
bloom  of  the  peach  and  more  tender  than  the  petal  of 
the  orchid.  And  the  young  fellow  was  at  once  deeply 
smitten,  and  eventually  saw  much  of  her. 

But  the  picture  was  never  finished,  for  the  artist, 
having  fallen  in  love,  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and, 
as  everyone  knows,  love  is  far  more  beautiful  than  art, 
and  very  much  less  difficult.  — Andie    Saoille. 

G— G— G 
Smiles 
She  passed — I   saw — and  smiled. 
She  turned — and  smiled  an  answer  to  my  smile. 
I   wonder — if   she,    too,   could   know — Her   petticoat   hung 
down  a  mile? 

G— G— G 
Frank — "I   don't  see  how  you  can   tell   those  Smith   twins 
apart." 

Hank — "That's    easy.      Mabel    always   blushes   when    she 
sees  me." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 
G— G— G 

The  News 

"Only  fools  are  positive." 
"Are  you  sure?" 
"I'm  positive." 

G— G— G 
I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  pleasure  riding  in  a  taxicab 
because  you  have  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  meter. 


THE  DIET  KITCHEN 
TEA  ROOMS 


72  and  80  West  Bloor  St. 


Tel.  R.  4382 


BREAKFAST 
AFTERNOON  TEA 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 


Sunday  night  supper  will  be  served 
in  Annex  until  9.30 


Guinea 
Gold 

CIGARETTES 

MiM  *n& 
ExtraTine 

ZO  &rI5* 


More  or  Less? 

The  poor  patient  in  the  big  hospital  had  had  the  best  of 
care  and  attention,  not  only  from  doctors  but  also  from  nurses. 
When  the  time  came  for  his  discharge,  he  fervently  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  received.  "And  as 
for  you,  Miss,"  he  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "you've  been  more 
like  an  angel  from  'Eaven  than  anything  else.  In  fact,  I 
look  upon  you  as  'ardly  'uman."  — The  Lyons  Mail. 

G— G— G 

Many   people   make    their   first   ocean    voyage   by   rail. 

— Voo  Doo. 


For  Alimony, or anq  oiker 
purposcalwaijs  send  payment 
bq  DomiiiioTiIxpress  Money  Order1 
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The  Dog  Days 

are  nearly  over.  Fall  will  soon 
be  upon  us,  with  its  long,  cool 
evenings  to  be  spent  before 
cheerful,  crackling  grate  fires. 
What  more  congenial  companion 
could  be  imagined  than  Goblin 
— the  Merry  Imp — the  unfailing 
destroyer  of  the  blues — Can- 
ada's Gloomicide. 

Each  issue  eclipses  its  predeces- 
sor. You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
a  single  copy. 

The  enclosed  coupon  is  for  your 
convenience. 


GOBLIN  MAGAZINE, 

272  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 
Dears  Sirs:    Please  find  enclosed  $2.25   in  Money 
Order,  cheque  or  stamps  in  payment  in  full  for  one 
year's  subscription   to   Goblin  Magazine. 

Name     

Street  and  No 

Town  or  City 


Da   Bachela   Girl  of   Centre  Street 

Y^OU  wanta  know  why  ees  no  men 

On  Centre  Street  go  by, 
But  only  wives  and  lettla  kids? 
My  frand,  I  tal  you  why. 
You  know  dat  beeg  girl  Angela, 
Eees  leeve  on  Centre  Street? 
She's  gat  arms  just  like  a  man 
An'  playnta  beega  feet. 
She's  leevin'  all  alone  up  dere 
An*  kip  da  fruita  store. 
You  maybe  theenk  dat  she  is  scare? 
You   betta   theenk   some   more! 
Perhaps  some  guy  is  getta  fresh 
An'  try  for  steal  a  keess, 
She's   raise   heem   by  da   coat  collaire 
An'  chuck  heem  out  like  dees! 
Da  people  say  she's  "Bachela  Girl" 
An'   laugh  when  she's  gone  by 
But  pretta  soon  I  theenk  she  change 
An'  maybe  catch  some  guy. 
Last  night  I  walk  on  Centre  Street 
Weth  my  peanutta  stan' 
Dat  Angela  ees  say,  "How  sweet!" 
I  run  so  fast  I  can! 
Den  Angela  ees  chase  me  so 
I  theenk  she  nevva  stop. 
I    speela   da   peanuts    an'   go 
For  call  da  beega'  cop! 
So  dat  ees  why  dere  ees  no  man 
Een  all  dees  beega  worl' 
Ees  brave  enough  for  walk  da  street 
Where  leeves  da  "Bachela  Girl." 
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Three-Heat  Radiant  Grill 

AN  IDEAL  cooking  appliance  for  apartment  house 
dwellers,  small  families,  students  and  roomers.  It  will 
boil,  broil,  fry  or  toast.  Any  two  of  these  operations  may 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  it  can  be  used 
with  an  ovenette  to  bake  or  roast. 

No  special  wiring  is  needed;  simply  attach  to  a  lamp 
socket  or  baseboard  outlet,  and  the  grill  is  ready  for  opera- 
tion. Equipped  with  a  three-heat  reversible 
switch  which  eliminates  the  undesirable  feature 
found  in  many  grills  of  having  to  remove  a  plug 
in  order  to  change  the  heat. 

The  element  frame  is  constructed  of  monel 
metal  which  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  moisture 
and  will  not  rust.  The  grill  is  supplied  with 
two  aluminum  pans,  each  of  2x/i  pints  capacity, 
and  also  a  steel  reflector  or  cake  griddle.  Hard- 
wood feet  prevent  any  scratching  of  polished 
surfaces. 

On  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 
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